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MADELINE GRANT. 
——p——e 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr. Grant devoured his dinner with gusto, 
His appetite was in good case, and asked no 
more troublesome questions. 

: oie copa s ieee <. to bed, 
ea ugh ter make me: 

as she chose; and she did sing, as we cape 
noted, song after song, but after awhile she 
went over and sat upon the fender-stool, in 
front of the identical fire that had been a 
furnace for her ring, and tried to think 
honestly that she had done right. 

She offered a sop to her conscience in as- 
suring herself that next morning, hail, rain, 
or snow, she would go down to Holt Hill, and 
see Harry, and have a good serious talk with 
his nurse, 

Her father would not be out of bed till 
twatye o'clock, and thus the coast would be 
clear, 

She carried out this resolution to the letter, 

- Striving at a little after nine at the farm in a 


station fly, much to Mra. Holt’s amazement, 
and spending a good two hours in her and her 
nursling’s company. 

She asked many questions, and was warmly 
assured that, though little Harry was not to 
say a great big strong boy like Tom, the 
ploughman’s child of the same age, yet that 
nothing ailed him but his teeth, and that the 
double eye ones were through now, and she 
(his mother) need give herself no uneasi- 
ness. 

“ Mr. Glyn was full of fancies. He was twice 
down last week, aud had been telling her, 
maybe, and alarming her for nothing.” 

‘Mr, Glyn—Mr. Glyn,” said Madeline, 
becoming scarlet, and feeling a certain huski- 
ness in her throat, but knowing that the fact 
she was about to disclose musi come ont 
sooner or later, and that the first blow is halt 
the battle, “‘ Mr. Glyn and I have had a serious 
disagreement. We have agreed to differ, and 
to part,” looking steadily into the fire. 

“Laws, gracious mercy!’ ejaculated Mra, 
Holt,j nearly dropping Master Glyn, “ you 
don’t say so! Goodness gracious, you don’t 





mean it, ma’am! You are joking!” 





‘*No, indeed,” very decidedly, ‘‘I am not, 
Mrs, Holt; and you need not call me ‘ma’am’” 
any more, for, although I am married, I am 
going back to be Miss—Miss Grant, always. 
Please never call me Mrs. Glyn again.” 

“Bat you can’t do that,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Holt, in a loud tone of expostulation. ‘ You 
are married right and tight as mach as Tam, 
unless,” lowering her voice, “it’s a divorce 
you are after getting.” 

“Divorce, no! Nothing of the sort; but 
Mr. Glyn and I have agreed to be—to be 
strangers, and to forget we have ever been 
married, and as Iam only known to many as 
Miss Grant it is quite easy.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort, ma’am,” ener- 
getically, ‘and you are mad to think of such 
athing. Why, I might just as well go and 
call myself Kate Fisher once more, and say I 
was never married to Holt. That would bea 
fine How do you do! and we had no children. 
Now, in your case it's worse, and more ridicu- 
lous to think of still. What’s to be done 
about this boy? Who is his mother? You 
can’t well say Miss Grant, now, can you? 
Believe me,” seeing her visitor’s face of crim- 
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son aetonishment, “it won't do. It’s just 
cne ofthese common squabbles among mar- 
ried folks that blows over. “Why, Holt and I 
has many a tiff, and we are none the worae, 
You and Mr. Glyn must just make it ap. 
You sre both young, and maybe he is a 
bit determined like, and wishes to have his 
own Way, as most men do; but excuse me, 
ma'am, as your friend and wishing well to 
you, and a much older woman than yoamet 
if 1 make too bold. ‘You are a bit trying. 
You see it’s not pleasart for a young 
fellow to bave his wife leave bee for a .jear, 
and go galivanting about as a young unmar- 
ried lady ; and then Mr. Glyn is greatly set 
npon the child ; andja- man, somehow, of 
course, expects that -bis wife will look after 
his children herself, ““Exeuse me 

ma'am, if I make tepgfree, bat I don’t like to 


see a young girl going astray, even of arank |.en 


far above me, without jast giving her a 


word,” wiping h eae she spoke with 
her handkerch 

Madeline sa) g very.red.and 
very wretched, e very much 


bent on her ow, 

“ You forget; ante sre ways two sides 
to the question, Bigg! wae said at lest. 
‘*T know you meamunemyals 
my father to be themmaiate 
I am bis only childjande 
you understand,}* 


'* Maybe if, he as: is co wah 
think of hig @paeuch, ” pee ee 










me — pate, 


| lane tie 


maiden name, agd going .of 
c pauntries, Pretty doings — very preity 
doings ! 

At cleven o’clook her fiy .returned ‘for 
Madeline. Time wasup; she must go. She 
kissed little Harry over and over again, and 
wept,.a few.tears as she said, — 

‘‘How.L.wish I could take him with me, 
even if.I conld amuggle him as my maid's 
little boy !” 

Ms Th and pact, Mee ian} "7 Seng 

8, Holt, angrily, ‘‘w are you 
of? I wish b es tothe heard py Pass him 
of .a6 @ servant's ehild! Well, upon my 
word, I never——” ~ 


a a crisis words xan short ; she could say 





ms Mind on write to me. ofter, Mrs, Holt, 
even one’) You have our address, ‘ Vitla 
Frascati, Nice.’ I have left you a dozen 
stamped and directed envelopes, Please— 
please write to me at least once a-week.” 

And with a hurried “ good-hye” shewtenps 
into the fly, pniled down her ‘vei 
badk as.she was driven from the 5 saat 
Mrs. Holt and her gon bag the steps, the 
former saying, ‘* Well, if 
Miss Grant, indeed!” whilst Master Gi 

violently at her apron, and, pointfeg 

bt the rapidly. rag sep oe, carriage, shouted’ 


Gee gee, gee.gee | 
eadetine tn in another week was very plea- 


santly settled in a charming gille, 1 king | 
over the Bay ¢f Nice and he Prom pade | 
des Anglais. 

There luxury had, as usual, changed every- 
Ag irito all that was charming and enjoy- 

6, 

She had a carriage, a pair of pretty ponies, 
& garden and tennis-ground, — gave delight- 
ful dinners and ‘‘at homes,” for mauy of their 
London friends had also come south. 

Her father lavished~presents on her, and 
she was surrounded wherever she went by a 
lower. pageantry of fistterers and fol- 
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door, in 
son knowing that 
— ae evan 


Was not:thig all-enfiiciaat to wi 
millenniam at: happii x... " eoramenesa: 
She seeds wot tee-uines:| 












don’t beat all! 
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ir with their fragrance 
narcinae Ad the had commenced, 

Madeline was .in « state of .everish gaiehy 
and exhilaration. All her regrets and all her 
little .twinges of remorse (and she had had 
same) had succumbed to the anodyne of a 
season on the Riviera, and such a seagon ! 

Bat .her spirits received @ rude shock the 
very first. day of the Carnival in the form of 
a letter, ill-scrawled and ill-spelt, from Mrs, 
Holt, which ran as fofows :— 


a no theh ihelp inicy fina obn-veeey-yeatty 
you no-that mverry 
the last two days. 1d dinette is nob boner 
think you ought to know, and might wish to 
come home. It’s his‘beck teeth. TheDector. 
looked -very cerins lagt ¢ , and spoke of 
konvalsbions, but I don’t to 
you, and I am your-hamble servant, 

“Kare Hour.” 


This was, od severe hlow—the rush of mater- 
nal impulse all else away. 

She _ © her diemonds, ball dress, 
pengaas ee masks, and hurried off ‘tothe 
egrap’ ce and despatched a tonight, 
“fhe is not ‘better ‘I shall start ti, 
weply. pets” and then she returned ‘to , 

&, quitering aud “trenitlirg with in- 
patience, 





| 
° ee ae ~ —~ 
sanyo -_- Ng the - 18 
ee Ce OR * < 


Cr: aden - : Sediletxis understand 
ber, / at oueewmpd plainly. I 





+ ; ic nemaist Wir -Chnmetete . Mi no 
wa 







uernoses,  Tamgnile ctenctoses, 908. |: 





In case —— wet sh = epvi = 
pack a few things, as be igoi 
es ek the fighttexpr, te id 


Jogephine’s jaw dropped, she was enjoying 

‘@uommously; the Carnival was just in 

fall swing, this was terrible | Must she be 
torn away.too.? 

Her face expressed her feelings most ae- 

cuentely, and Madeline hastened to reassure 


“¥ shall not require you, Josephine; L-only 
go to see a sick friend. Tt I hear no good news 
1 go this evening; if they are better I stay ; 
but I think I’m almost sure I shall go.” 

How was she toamnounce her departure to 
her father? 


: the yatence ;- agaran i 
‘ie . shis ao00 We 
Bhe f 5. ¢ ea ready to any- 
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be te gira fall yard 

b the liveliest 
himy way, 
n-going—it- 


‘bob ot —s ne | garur. lover, I hope, 


” ~eepeg ed 











ean ged ou; I have 


a a me dr exalts 
— nocritis ey eit: n bave never 
pew ‘dreamt poor curate, 
md you must 


ge-me-more Morty. Usawn ol ace to go and 
Pes eo una if am no 

‘cbild in deading -atri I can taks 
aI must have 






more freedom !” 
*, Must—m | How.many more 
musts? Well, at any rate, you are a girl to 
be trusted, and what Dany, no is fair wa ca am 
You've given Cy; 
you have Orel he; soe’ you ace a Oe coats to me; 
and I'll not say You can go and come 
js you please op tonnes: ll in all or 
mot, at hig ¥E ~ 2. a your ad- 
as ome, ‘plent: 
— S) rerythng money oan bay: “But-we will 
into that now. “Phe » to pat 
the atter in-a natehell, start? 
How much-cash do-you 


she pean abs ctoard new 


success, 

“B the mail; alone. Thave plenty-of money, 
ard Thi not-remain in in Eegland later than a 
nape Sage I'll ‘be ‘back for the regatta, you 


And-so, with a few -more remarks and as- 
nope ty expostulation on Mr,- bee 
part travelling -alone, she ——— 
a yg _ her, and left the room 

once 
me easier‘ to Gea! with then #he 
badexpected. Hugh-wre right! 
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"Then she rashed - upstairs to her: own 
sauotam atid Jovkéd: the’! door, itore Jdff her 
dress and put on-‘her dressipg-gown, and Bat 
down—in a fever Both of ntiod and ‘bod y—to 
wait—wait for the telegram. 

She sat with her-cyesfastoned on the clock; 
her thind » perfeet eee. 

‘Sapposing the Was dead! ‘She shad. 
dered involtiiitarity, ‘Ifdt —— whe’ should go 
oat of hér senees, 

Her anxiety increased with every: hour. 

‘She was in*a frenzy of’ impatiencs, mow 
paging the room, now Sitting now standing, 
pe fora moment to fidd rest for mind or 
body, 

‘Nowa knock came’ to the /idoor at. last— 
Josephine’s lnock and Josephine's voice. 

‘* A telegram for you, miss.” 

Her hands sheok.so much; she, could hardly 
open the door, hardly tear asunder the en- 
velope or rea@-its contents. 

Josephine had never seen her mistress in 
this franttio, 6 tdodking: state before— 
ber colour ‘likedeath:<or‘the colour of .her 


gown ; “her face*haggard, ‘herceyes wild, her 
reir hangingt iid her inJeose aba abandon. 
What did4t mean ? 


= telegram brougut ‘good » news. at 
eaidi— 


a enn | 
“Teéid not'say whoawas as thesender—-wheevex 
vt wae it mattered little ; .the-reliet: was great. 


What a fright ‘gat Holt had given her-sand 
tli for nothing | it ov 


“QHAP TER: REXU 
audne ‘eon Pa che 
1g & -poat-midnight 





sat. gm0 Cigar. over the 
tire, da cbia. 8.00) he told: him 

‘that Mrs. Glyn. no af ‘She 
wished to. ni i mit; Bhe 


Sc ma ph feat her her | 
Hugh dahl et ‘He’ felt 


tit jaa: hia, heart 
rye ea ae mee | 
APY, 


ie was. tg Mattie in 
a ge pe vole Hee her | 
defection. as . Sate a ane. peealee 
ge one oe 2a Bagh Wed ita 
na in 

he delica oad ot in rath 
_ lati i She wrath one 
MOO a hie surmise’. discreetly to 
himeelf, and rapt ey) 3 i a long 
time incilerice 

* Lwould isthonalone}ant ‘Bob bother your 
head; Hugh. «She will come baek.'’ 

nee ‘don’ te thinks0,” «said ‘said’ his companion, 
ear 

“boil come back-on.accouht-of the 
child: 

“ And. what »qwould-sush:a,coming 
worth to me? «It: saints 
retoreed Mr, Glyn; witha face of: ny ah 
ane this fealings- ander dithoult ce “ae. 


‘ek bese something eleei that «would bring 
ber back dike ashot oubof 474-ponnder,’' said 
Mr. vr at rereny “rah rer meditatively 
surveying the eoslaas he “*¥Your pay- 
ing -attention«te:another.woman! Get up.a 
strong, remarkable flirntation,.and she will be 
bere’ before you oan:say Jack Robinson! 
Jeelouny ealllubeing thet» hithet 4 your plane 
Will-ewity’ 

a | wonldn’é give abuttonsfor:the: yaffection 
r= porney ven oe was gy me mae | 
what: pouhave sted. OnMo, 
a her | tadiage ses knew aher own 


Seeing 
other oO the eid, of 
pee t knowing th ers = OF: 


with. no. grand sich relations, Maddie and I | 
would -have been ha; apy enough, As it ia, 
she 4s.happy enosgh, aud I must.get on 
aa I-ean alone. I e@ & mistake. 

» was too hasty. I shall abide by the. position 
shé -has.placed me. in with what self-respect 
and fortitude aadsJeft to me.”’ 

“ Nevertheless you. married her, and gave 
her s homsiwhen‘she,had no friends,” pat in 
Mr. Jeasop, sharply—Mr. Jessop wh, at the 
bottom: of his heart, was very fond of Hagh, 
‘ and very, very: angry with Madeline. 

“| It'snotreveryone. I woald te), Dick,’’ said 
Hugh, ‘bat:you.are my oldest friend. Yoa 
ate welcome to:beiintrodaced to the skeleton 
in my -cupboatd—an old friend’s privilege— 
we need never talk of it again. I suppose 
people get over these things in time. . There's 
nothing for it but.work, plenty of work,’’ he 
concladed, with an,air of hard determination 
in his manner. 

Although the talked in this cool, self- 
Mr. Jessop knew by years of 
experience tlrat. ugh, who never made much 
fuss.about lis feelings, felt the blow in cvery 
nerve—in.every fibre of his mind and body. 

“Donot. think too.hardly of her, Dioky,” 
he said, promptly, reading the other's 
thoughts. ‘“ She; ia very young, very pretty. 
I'm only a poor, hard-working barrister, an 
she had. au.awtal:time once—you know when. 
Wernest never ferget. how she came through 
that ordgal ;. rm we td al), noone is my rival. 
It.she dossmot carefor..me she cares for no 
other man. My only rival, the one who-has 
ousted me, is r ‘The enormous strength of 
wealth has ~mae.out of her heart and 
ae no: doubs..time will thrast her 
out, of § 

{Dime |... staff! Time will never thrust 
away the fact thatshe is the mother of your 
child ; he ia:a. tie between you that neither 
, Riches, nor.time, nor any amount of nonsense 

| you-may. talk; nor any;amount of matrimonial 
fae i canever.break, Bear thatin mind, 
‘* You are mistaken in your idea of the whole 
case, Jessop, and under a totally wrong im- 
| pression, Nothing can ever bridge over the 
gulf between Madeline and me, unless she 
| Chases tovmae back of herown accord and 
unsay & great deal that she has said,.and this 
ies convinced she never will do—unever! Ske 
| does. not. care a straw for me, and was delighted 
to accept the freedom which I offered her.” 

“ And what a fool you were ta do. it!” ex- 
claimed the.other, contemptuously. 

** Not at.all, I shonld be a far greater fool 
to try to. keep a wife who was really not even 
one in name,-arid who never cast,a thought to 
me from month's end to. month's end. Ishball 
be—nay, I am—free too!” 

‘But not in a legal sense, my dear boy ; 
you cannot marry sgain.”’ 

*“No, ‘thank you!” sarcastically, knocking 
the ashes off hie cigar very deliberately as he 
spoke, ‘**Onge is enough! The barnt child 
dreads the fire. I-made a bad start this time ; 
as BE even if I’ had the chance I would not 
tempt fate again; no matter under what: pro- 
vocation, I intend to make my profession my 
mistress, and to devote myself to her heart 
and soul. ‘The law isa: steady old lady.” 

“tAnd.® very cantankerous, aon flinty- 
faced old lady -you»will find the Goddess of 
Fastice, my«dear’fellow. I gave up paying 
my. addresses to-her: some time ago; and I 
intexid; now that:my uncle has left me a tidy 
legacy, to settle down in: comfort in his old 
manor / fishy hunt a bit, burn my 

wig, gown, and Jaw books—and turn my back 
forever oni the Innsof! Court and bachelors’ 
dinners: ; 

«'Jessop, you ere not in earnest !”’ 

“Tam,” emphatically ; “and what’s one 
man’s loss is: another man’s. gain—it. will: be 
all the better for you, my dear fellow. Since 
you.are.so much bent.on the woolsack. I'll give 
you @: besve-up with: pleacure. You will now 
get all: Bagge’s buamess for one thing, and let 
me tell you that that’s no trifle!” 








tione such as ie been so unexpeehedly placed | 
in herfpwt. Qa five-hordred o yaar, and 


\ 


Leaving the*two barristers in consultation 


€ 





and dispatation over their fice wud thuixr 
cigars we retara to Madeline, who, now guise 
satisfied aad reassured by various leticrs f:0.0 
Mes. Holt, declating ‘that Harry had cat his 
teath first-rate, was never better in hie lize.” 
threw hers-lf with abandon iato everything in. 
the way ot entertainment that claimed her, 
and that was # good deal. 

After « very. beilliant season at Nice, the 
English residents began to talk of hoase-agents 
in. Loudon, of new carciage horses, &2., and, 
presently, to wend theic way back to " sheiz 
native metropolis; bat Mr. Grant, alarmed 
by the local doctors, still stayed on and ca, 
regardless of iacreagiug heat and increasing 
exodus, 

At last he declared for a tour among the 
nice cool Swiss mountains; anythingwas bettex 
than London just now, in ‘his opinion. 

Bat Madeline was discoatented at shiz ar- 
rangement... She .had ties that drew her tm 
England; at least, one tie—littie Harry. 

Shs lai not seea him for six months; ‘Ager 
was she to manage a trip to Holt Hill on hex 
owa account ? 

Lady Rachel, > her immense relie? and 
delight, solvel this problem, by asking her so 
come over #01 pay her a monti’s vials in 
Wilton. crescent. 

“Do come, my dear,” she said, in her Bittle 
scented note, ‘it will be a charity. My olé 
man has become a@ . erfect dragon ; he is a 
bad as two bears, and won’é go ont anywhere. 
I must have some pretty young girl to chape- 
rone aj an ¢xcuse, and you must spare me @ 
month. Loevanter is abroad (in Tu-key, of all 

places!). Ihave arcom ready for you, aud 
shall expect you in time for the first drawing- 
room. Weshall haveno end of fan, F qnits 
foresee already; the invitation cards come 
pouring in thick and fast, I havatold few of 
my iot:matea that I am daily expecting Mise 
Grant, so mind that you do not disapaciat 
your enthusiastic admirer, 

‘* Racams Joszs.” 

‘¢ Levanter is abroad,” Taia one sentanc, 
these three words were a vast additional in- 
ducement. 

Stupid, heavy, tenacious Levanter was 

quite an old man of the ssa to Madeline's 
imagination, and he was abroad, in Tarkey of 
all places! 
The further 1‘ better, ay far a3 phe was: 
concerned; and she, therefore, accepted the 
invitation of Levanter’s sister with cffasion, 
and a fortnight later was comfortably °in~ 
stalled in Wilton-orescent. 

The next thing to.accomplish was a visit to 
the Berkshire farm-house, and that was by no 
means £0 easily managed as one would sup- 
pose, but .after.a week Madeline bsldly took 
the. bull by the horns, and told Lady Rachel 
that she was going down .to. ses some ola 
friends in the country the next day bus ove, 
and would be away from breakfast-time tilh 
dark; in short, not to expect her till she saw: 


her, 

‘Nothing like putting a bold face on the 
matter,” she said to herself, and she departed 
without raising the least trace of misgiving in. 
her hostesa’s self-engrossed little mind. 

It was a lovely June morning as she walked 
up the little front entrance to the farm hone, 
and saw Harry, her Harry, a sweethy-pretiy 
little flow, with fair carly hair aud surprised 
dark eyes, sitting alone upon the doorakep 
nursing a pointer puppy. 

It was useless for her to ask, in her most 
winting manuner,— 

ty 4 don’t you know me? Darling 
bo am your mother!” 

Lisery simply frowned, and shook his eurke, 
and. clutched the puppy te tightly in his arms, 
as if he meant to throitle i 

Presently Mrs, Holt hersclt cane upom the 
a with turned-up sleeves, fresh from the 

ry. 

She, was very civil and very cool, msited 
Madeline into the little pein, dusted a 
chair for her, and did her best to soften the 
rigidity .and insoueciance of little Harry’s.- 
aspect. 
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Atter some talk about the weather, Nico, 
and Harry’s eye-teetb, sbe said,— 

‘‘ Suppose you and be just go round the 
garden, ma’am, and make acquaintance, I'll 
leave you to yourselves whilst I go and see 
abont your dinner,” 

‘' Bat, pray, don’t get anything extra for 
me, Mrs. Holt,” implored Madeline. ‘‘Jast: 
what you have yourselves, now, please. I 
pe pn be very angry if you make a stranger 
of me.” 

Mrs. Holt muttered some incoherent answer, 
and went her way, saying to herself, — 

‘Not make a stranger of you! And what 
else? Not make any difference for you! I’m 
thinking you'd look very glum if I was to set 
you down to our fare—beans and bacon—my 
grand young London lady. Dear me, but she 
in changed !” 

Harry and his mother, as desired, went 
round the garden hand-in-hand. He could 
talk very well now, and trotted along by her 
side, considerably thawed in manner. 

This process was due to a lovely ball she 
had produced from her pocket, a splendid 
picture-book, and a packet of chocolate 
creams. 

He chattered away in the most friendly 
manner, showed her the bees, the pigeons, and 
all What he considered were, the lions of the 


ace. 

By the time that one o’clock dinner was 
ready the couple were excellent friends, and 
he had gone so far as to kiss her, and put his 
little holland-clad arms round her neck of his 
own accord, and the sensation was very plea- 
sant. 

After dinner—not consisting of beans} and 
bacon—Madeline and Mrs, Holt had a long 
téte.d-téte. 

The condition of Harry’s health was first 
disposed of, then the state of his wardrobe 
came under discussion, 

‘“‘T should tell you, ma’am, as you ask, that 
all the pretty frocks you sant from France are 
just lying there, Mr. Glyn won’t allow him 
to Dae of them, nor, anything you 
send.” 

‘* And why not, pray?” demanded the other, 
angrily, with considerably heightened colour, 

“He told me quite serious one day,” said 
Mrs. Holt, now speaking with ill-suppressed 
satiefaction, * that what he had worn and was 
wearing, as you gave him, he might wear out, 
but no new things were to be accepted ever, 
as you had now nothing to do with the child ; 
s0 I put them all by, jast as they came, in 
the front-room wardrobe.” 

‘* What does he mean?” asked Madeline, 
sharply. 

“1'm sure, ma’am, you know better than I 
do; and he said he had no objection te your 
seeing the child now and then—but that was 
all, I fancy Mr. Glyn can be very stiff and 
determined,” smoothing out her apron with a 
certain solemn air of disapproval—not of him, 
but of her visitor. 

Madeline said nothing, but |she felt a good 
deal. 

Mrs. Holt, from her manner more than 
from her words, sat in judgment on her. She, 
this farmer's wife, actually catechised the 
beautiful, spoiled Miss Grant! 

“ You see, mum,” she proceeded, * you are 
and you are not the child’s mother. He does 
not recognise you as that—I mean tke child 
himeelf. You have kept too long away. In 
course you can’t be in two places at once, nor 
be both Miss Grant and Harry’s mother. 
*Tisn’t my wish nor my own doing as I have 
taken your place with the child. He is main 
fond of me; and then poor Mr. Glyn, he felt 
your leaving him at first, but he is getting 
over if, too. Men haven’t as mach feeling as 
we think.” 

Madeline listened with a guilty conscience, 
Every word went home to her with as much 
force as a blow. 

Sue had now chosen her line, and she must 
stick to it—‘‘single blessedness.” There was 
to be no going back. 

This cenviction made her reckless, and she, 








rashed with eagerness into the full tide of 
London gaiety, with a passionate desire. to 
escape from the past, to get away from the 
oppression of a still tender conscience, to an- 
nihilate memory by some great and effective 
action, and to be happy ! 

Bat memory was not so easily stifled. 
Among all her social successes, in the midst 
of the most dazzling triumphs, she often cast 
a look round among the crowd for Hugh. 

Perhaps if he were to see her in the full 
blaze of sucsess he would think twice before 
he permanently renounced snch a treasure. 

Bhe felt hot and angry when she thought of 
Haugh, but still she longed to see him, to hear 
of him. There was no one like him, after all, 
odious, and tyrannical, and unreasonable as 
he had been lately; bat surely he could not 
mean to abandon her in reality? 

This idea had but little place in her mind 
when she was abroad. Everything and every- 
body was different. 

She used, in a strange place, far away from 
Hogh and Harry, drop a misty cloud over the 
pes and feel as if she really was Miss Grant ; 

at here in London, where she had lived as a 
married woman, aud had struggled (and what 
a struggle!) with the awfal cares of how to 
support a household on nothing, the idea was 
unnatural—nay, it went further, it was im- 
proper ! 

Though Hugh and she had hada des- 
perate quarrel he was her husband all the 
same. He could never have another wife 
as long as she lived, neither could she have 
another husband. 

She would, perhaps, write to him some day 
and hold out the olive branch, but not yet ; 
and meanwhile she must see him. 

This was an easy matter. She would make 
Lady Rachel take her to the Temple Charch. 
She knew that he went there every Sunday. 
And Lady Rachel, little guessing the reason of 
her guest’s anxiety to behold the Temple 
Church and hear the Dean of Landaff, pro- 
cured three tickets for benchers’ seats (for 
Levanter had now returned, much to Made- 
line’s disgust), and occupied these places the 
ensuing Sunday morning. 

They were roomy and elevated, and com- 
manded an excellent view of the whole centre 
of the church, where all the members of the 
various inns sat. r 

They came in gradually—not in legal garb, 
as Madeline expected, but in their usual dress, 
and she strained her eyes so eagerly that sharp 
little Lady Rachel nudged her and said,— 

‘* Who are you looking for, Maddie?” 

“ Oh—no one,” colouring, as she uttered 
this falsehood. ‘‘ It’s such a very interesting 
old place—T like. looking round. What crowds 
of people who cannot get in, and have to 
stand!” 

At this juncture the organ pealed out, and 
everyone stoed up as the choir filed, and just 
immediately afterwards Lady Rachel ex- 
claimed excitedly, of course in a whisper,— 

‘‘There’s Mr. Glyn—do look!” 

And sure enovgh there was Hogh and 
another barrister coming in late in the wake 
ot the choir—as it were bringing up the rear 
of the procession. 

Of course Madeline never took her eyes eff 
him, and followed him as he found a seat at 
the end of a pew, luckily well within her view, 
He conld not see her, but she conldstudy him 
undisturbed, especially when she knelt down 
with her two hands shielding either side of 
her face from watchful Lady Rachel. 

He looked well—a little grave, perhaps a 
degree older. All his mind seemed en 
in the sermon later on, to which he listened 
with folded arms and a judicial air, as if he 
were weighing every word of it in his mind, 
and as though it were af summing-up ‘of 
evidence being laid before a jury, of which 
he was a member. 

There was no abstracted air about-him—his 
mind was on the alert. He had evidently cast 
the past behind him, and was living wholly in 
the present, 








The sermon concluded, crowds flocked out 
of church and wsaill lingered aad looked, the 
in 

exclaimed in a disgusted tone,— 

“I wanted to have asked Mr, Glyn to lanch 
if I had seen him to speak to ”—shaking out 
her lace parasol, and opening it with a jerk of 
annoyance —“ but there nogomt He has been 
already marched off by girl in cream 
colour, along with the old gentleman in the 


white hat—do see? It's perfectly disgust. 
ing, the way in which girls ran after men 
nowadays! However, it is a mistake for girls 


to think that men will marry them. They 
amuse themselves to any amount, and then 
take some quiet little country girl. As to Mr. 
Glyn, a girl will have to get oe ey os 
the morning to catch him! I believe he is a 
frightfal flirt!” 


(To be continued.) 


a 
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Tae atmosphere of a household has every- 
thing to do with the development of its in- 
mates, and one can hardly expect to find soft- 
mannered, delicately sensitive young people 
brought up under the influence ble or 

or choleric its. For their sakes 
the should master 
themse lest the evil crop of seeds sown in 








moments of unreason rise, like the 
fabled dragon’s teeth, in a harvest of armed 
men whom no restraints be strong enough 
to repress, 


Pingo eS Bostety ropones ee 
ere are y on 
a thin crust of convention, underneath which 
lie fathomless possibilities of crime. Friend- 
ship, however close and saree yee wheogendgy 
ta reserved, unspoken beliefs, more or 

suppressed opinions. The man whom you in- 
diguantly defend against any accusation 
brought by another, so confident are you in 
his unshakable integri 
momentarily 
those which you repndiate. Indeed, I have 
known men to hold that perfect 
a ange. bw hag oe isa ean 

mperfect 1D ; something 

< , and it 9 he who loves 
you t * tells you candidly what he thinks ” 


our person, your pretensions, your 

c and your aeoma. Patent canker 
is dictated by yA or some other unfriendly 
making friendship a stalking horse 

the arrows 

which will rankle. Friendship is candid only 
oe is rte oe to avert Pg 
pending danger or to rectify an error. e 
candour which is an impertinence never 
springs from friendship. Love is sympathetic. 


Cuorce or 4 Wire.—On the selection of a 
wife so much depends that your ambitious, 
clever fellow who means to rise must consider 
how far he will weight himself in the race of 
life by an early marriege, Any man who is 
not utterly —any man who is not a 
mere weakling with women—can see if a girl 
has tact, quickness, diplomacy—quali- 
ties which, when the cheeks are a little thinner 
and eyes a little more weary, will prove: far 
more useful than they are now. If you marry 
such a girl, depend upon it she take her 

lace by your side instead of at your footstool. 
hen you rise she will rise. But if you 
marry a mere drudge—a pink-and-white 
mother with her head wholly in the kitchen 
and her heart wholly in the nursery—why, 
by-and-by, when the pink-and-white is 
whity-brown, and she comes up to town 
with half.a-dozen children under twelve 
and untidy gloves, can you be su at 
Mrs. 8 ho 


. Ww likes your good 
stories, saying, with very little fear of cor- 
tradiction, “Your wife is horrid?” The 
fact is, she is right; you have been to 
blame, with your prospects and ambitions, 
for marrying ® mere drudge—and the good- 
hearted Polly is to blame, poor soul, for being 
simply herself, 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Cawtp Boreas strips the forest bare, 
An’ strews the earth wi’ leaves, 

An’ ilka thing seems bow’d wi’ care, 
That trembles in the breeze. 

The fields a’ powdered o’er wi’ frost, 
Which makes them look sae drear, 

When Nature’s verdant tints are lost 
In sallow, brown, an’ sear. 


The forest’s tenants slowly flee 
To some more temp’rate clime, 

Where plenty smiles to glad their e’e, 
An’ Phoebus reigns sublime. 

But oh, how sad the woodlands seem, 
When a’ is hushed an’ still 

Except the wailing winds that scream 
Thro’ leafless branches shrill, - 


The relique of the vernal year 
Lies in its rustling bed, 

An’ ilka thing God gi’es to cheer 
Hath from our e’en now ficd, 

An’ we are left to stem the blast 
O° desolation wild, 

Till a’ the winter-months have past, 
An’ spring has on us smil'd. 


Bat autumn, dressa’d in a’ her gold, 
Ts beautiful to see, 

‘When Ceres crowns us manifold 
Wi’ harvests ripe an’ free, 

An’ when ’tis past away, away, 
There’s plenty smilin’ roun’, 

To cheer us thro’ the dreary day, 
An’ make our sleep mair soun’. 


I longing wait the coming spring 
To glad my heart an’ e’e, 
When Nature spreads her verdant wing 
Tn ilka branch an’ tree, 
‘When warbling Philomel returns 
To greet the April morn, 
An’ the cawld ice-drop gently turns 
To amber on each thorn. 


An’ if nae mair the simmer suns 
Shall glad my heart an’ e’e, 
May plenty s on living ones, 
An’ rest an’ peace on me; 
Av’ o'er my narrow house o’ groun’, 
Let angry winters rave, 
But when the spring bas come aroun’, 
May flow’rs bloom on my grave, 
N. OC. J. 








THE FAIR ELAINE: 


—9—— 
OHAPTER XLVIII,—(eontinued.) 


Astuey had never realized until this moment 
how fearfully she had been impressed by them, 
and yet she had never offered that“ one prayer ”’ 
for him—she had. hardened her heart against 
him, and now it might be too late, 

She had told herself that she could not ask 
Heaven to him, when she could not 
forgive him , when she even had no wish 
to forgive him; but now a sudden revalsion of 
feeling overpowered her—she threw herself 
upon her knees, clutching the paper conval- 
sively in her hands, tremblingin every limb, 
and cried out, wildly,— 

‘* Save him, oh, save him, and I will forgive! 
I did not wish him to die, and now I know 
that in spite of everything I have never ceased 
to love him, and—TI love him * 

With this fall and free confession every 
barrier seemed swept away ; she wept'a p2rfect 
rain of tears—tears that softened her proud 
heart, and washed away every trace of anger 
and bitterness. 

Half-an-hour later she stole to Lady Elaine’s 
door and tapped softly for permission to enter. 


‘* Come in, Arley dear,” the sweet voice from | 


Within answered, and she entered, the evening 
‘paper still in her hand. 
“Darling, what is it?” her sister criedin a 





startled tone, as soon as she caught sight of 
Arley’s colourless face and wild eyes. 

She spread the paper before her, pointing to 
the paragraph which had so unnerved her, then 
dropping upon her knees by her side, she buried 
her face in her lap with a gesture of despair. 

Lady Elaine read the account of the accident, 
= & look of deep pity swept over her lovely 

ace. 
Pir 5 9. Philip!” she murmured, in a low 
ne. 

Arley moaned, and Lady Elaine, laying her 
hand softly upon the dark head in her lap, 
added, tenderly,— , 

‘*Poor Arley, too; can she forgive him 
now?” 

“IT have forgiven him; but, oh! Iam afraid 
that it is too late for him ever to knowit!” 
she cried, with another paroxysm of grief. 

Lady Elaine bent forward and kissed her 
with great tenderness. 

“I knew that it would eventaally come to 
this,” she said; ‘‘ when I learned how nobly 
he was striving to atone for the past I knew 
that the old love was not quite dead, Arley 
dear, and I am glad that you have found it out 
even at this late hour, for you will be far 
happier in the fature to have all bitterness 
eradicated from your heart.” 

“I have been very hard and relentless,” 
wailed poor Arley, ‘‘ I had no right tocherish 
such @ cruel disposition, and in my heart I did 
long to send him some comforting word when 
littie Eddie Winthorpe was telling how good 
and kind he had been to him, only my pride 
would not let me yield enough to do so; but I 
must go,” she concluded, startizg up from her 
kneeling posture. 

“Go! go where?” cried Lady Elaine in 
surprise, 

“To St. George’s Hospital—to him.” 

“ But they will not allow you there, and you 
could do him no good.” 

“They must let me in,’’ Arley cried, 
excitedly. ‘‘I am his wife. I have a rightto 
be'with him, I must, I will go, and if he should 
come to himself, if only for a moment, I could 
tell him that I forgive him and he would be 
—, Oh! I did not want him to die like 
this.” 

Lady Elaine drew her close into her arms, 
avd tried to soothe her, for she was greatly 
excited. 

“ Dear Arley,’ she said, ‘‘ you cannot go to- 
night—no one would be admitted at such an 
hour ; go to rest—gather all the strength that 
you can before morning, then we will both go 
to St. George’s Hospital, and if anything can 
avail to give you access to Philip, you shall 
have it,” 

Arley saw the wisdom of this advice and 
allowed herself to be persuaded to retire, 
provided that she might remain wita her 
sister ; and so, locked in each other’s arms, 
the remainder of the night was parsed and 
another day dawned. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘*WHERE am 1?” 


Art an early hour the next morning two sad- 
faced, anxious women presented themselves at 
St. George's Hospital, and, with quaking hearts, 
inquired regarding the condition of Philip 
Paxton. 

The assistant who answered their summons 
seemed disposed to be disagreeable. 

‘It was not the proper hour for visitors,” 
he said; ‘‘ besides, it was very doubtful if the 
surgeon in charge would allow anyone to see 
the man who had been injured the previous 
day, for he was in a very critical condition.” 

“Ts the —— at prezent in the building?” 
Arley demarded, with quiet dignity. 

‘* Yes, miss, he is,” the man replied, with a 
bold stare of admiration; ‘‘but he cannot be 
disturbed.” 

Arley drew a card from her case and wrote 
rapidly a few words upon it; then turning 
on to the attendant, she said, authorita- 
tively, — 





‘* Take this to him at once, if you please. I 
am Mrs, Paxton, wife of the gentleman who 
was brought here injured yesterday, and I 
desire to see the surgeon at once,” 

An instantaneous change came over the man 
at this information. He gave a half-frightened 
glance into the pale, beautiful face, bowed 
obsequiously, and then hastened at once to do 
her bidding. 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed, and the time 
seemed interminable to Arley’s impatient, 
anxious heart. 

Then the door opened again, and a grey- 
haired, noble-looking man entered the recep- 
tion-room. 

“Mrs. Paxton?” he said, glancing inquire 
ingly from Lady Elaine to Arley. 

* I am Mrs. Paxton,” Arley said, trembling, 
and rising. ‘‘ How is——?” 

Her voice failed hen and her white lips 
refused to frame the remainder of the sentence. 

The surgeon bent a glance of pity upon the 
beautiful face. 

‘Your husband is still onconscious, madam, 
but his breathing has grown a little more 
regular and natural during the last hour,’ he 
answered, gently. 

** Will he——?”’ 

Again those white lips refused to perform 
their office. 

‘* Will he live? were you going to ask ?"’ the 


‘ surgeon interposed, kindly, yet-with a note of 


sadness in his tone, for the anxiety of this 
lovely woman touched himdeeply. ‘“ Icannot 
tell yet—I can only repeat that worn-out phrase, 
‘ while there is life there is hope.’ ”’ 

“CanIseehim? MayI gotohim?” Arley 
cried, entreatingly. 

‘*Certainly, madam; you have the right, 
and it can do him no harm, for he is in a pro- 
found stupor. Come with me, and I willshow 
you the way—that is, if you can be calm,” he 
added, with a keen glance at her. 

“I will be,” she said, and Lady Elaine seated 
herself in a chair to wait, while she followed 
the surgeon from the room, 

He led the way up & long flight of stairs, and 
throcoh a a to a room in the rear of 
the great building. 

Opening the door the surgeon, with a motion 
of his hand, bade her enter, and, with trembling 
steps, Arley obeyed ; and in the dim light she 
saw @ tall form stretched upon a narrow cot— 
the form that she knew so well—his head 
bound about with napkins, his face as colour- 
less as the sheet which covered him, and his 
chest heaving with laboured breathing. 

This was her husband; and yet howlike the 
veriest stranger he had been to her ever since 
her wedding-day. 

She had not seen him since that morning 
when she had made that last, earnest appeal 
to him in the court-room at Madrid. Then he 
had been haughty, defiant, obstinate; now he 
lay prostrate and helpless, perhaps dying, 
before her. 

She went close up to him and bent down to 
study his face. His features were very peace- 
fal in their unconscious repose, and those evil 
lines which she remembered so well had all 
seemed to have faded out from it, leaving him, 
save for his exceeding pallor, more like the 
handsome, attractive Philip whom she had 
learned to love'so well at Hazelmere. 

The tears rained over her cheeks as she gazed 
at him, but she made no sound, only silently 
wiping them away as they fell, while the 
surgeon, watching her, felt a tender pity and 
sympathy for the sad-hearted young wife. 

Presently she stayed her weeping, and 
moving up to him, signified by a gesture that 
she wished to confer with him, and opening 
the door for her, they both passed noiselessly 
out of the room. 

** You will let me stay with him?” she said, 
appealingly, the moment the door was shut 


again. 

- He hesitated, scanning her face closely for & 

moment. ; 
“TI know what you are t ” she con- 

tinued, as she noticed his look, while a quick 

sob escaped her. ‘ You are wondering ifI am 
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strong enongh to stay here and seo him die. 
Bat whether he lives or dies I must stay,” she 
added, resolantely. ‘‘I am his wife, and my 
place is at his bedside, Ido not know,” she 
went on, hurriedly, “ whether I could be of any 
use or not, but, at least, I will not make any 
disturbance. I will be perfectly quiet and 
calm ; but, you know, if he shonld have one 
lucid moménht,.it would. belong to me. Say 
that you will let me stay, doctor,” and in- 
voluntarily she clasped her hands in a way he 
could not resiat, as she made this last appeal. 

“ Yes, you shall remain,” he replied, in an 
unsteady voice. 

He did not really believe that the man would 
ever come out of the stupor in which he was 
lying ; bat if he did, and should have a lucid 
moment, he felt that it ought,as she had said, 
to belong to her—his wife. 

Of course he could not have any idea with 
what agony Arley was longing for conscious- 
ness tobe restored to him, even momentarily. 
that she might breathe into his ear the for- 
givenegs which she knew he craved. He did 
not dream that there had ever been a shadow 
between them—he simply regarded. her asa 
fond and faithful wife who.coald not endure 
the thought of being separated from her 
husband while there ould be any oflife 
in him, and so he had given the desired:per- 
mission. 

Arley wont back to Lady Elasine.and told 
her her decision. 

“T do not think he will live,” she said, with 
& quiver of, pain in her voice, while she, twinel 
her arms about her sister's waist and dropped 
her head for a moment on her shoulder; “* bat 
the surgeon says I may stay ; and, oh ! darling, 
pray that he may have but one single moment 
of conscionsness in which to. know me and to 
let me make my peace with him. He looks 
noble and good now—like the man I believed 
him to be when we first met him at Hazelmere 
as he lays there so still and pale, and those 
cruel, evil lines which came into his face after 
we were married are all gone.” 

** Tam glad that you are.going tostay, Arley, 
dear,”’ Lady Elaine said, “I think that tis 
right you should; the conviction has bsen 
growing upon me of late that Philip was really 
changed. I believe he has sincerely repented 
of his wrong doing ; and if he should come to 
himself and find you beside him and ready to 
forgive him, it would be of the greatest comfort 
to him. But do not overtax yourself, dear,” 
she added tenderly; “ remember that I have 
only justfonnd my sister, and I could not. bear 
that ill should befall her. I shall be very 
lonely without you, but I know it is right for 
you to be here, and I shall come every day, 
pes a ,as you stay, to see you and to inquire 

or ip.” 

She kissed her fondly and then went away, 
and Arley, removing her hat and wraps, went 
= to that silent, sick room to watch and 
wait. 

She had worn a soft, dark dress which did 
not make the slightest sound as she moved, 
and she Jooked almost like some pale, sweet 
nun as she sat by rhilip’s bedside, watching 
with @ jealous eye every movement of the 
nurse, deftly assisting whenever she could, 
and seeming at times to.anticipate his wants 
hy the mere glance of his eyes. 

Day after day she remained at her post, and 
there was no change, 

No change apparently in Philip, but in the 
heart of the young wife a very radical one; in 
place of the hard and unforgiving feelings 
which, for ro long, she had been cherishing 
against him, a tender yearning, a deep and 
absorbing love—akin to that of maidenhood— 
was taking possession of her, while every hour 
that firat agonised prayer—save him, ob, save 
him ! was whispered by her pale lips. 

For a week Philip Paxton lay there but a 
mere breathing form, and though the surgeon 
considered it impossible for him to recover, 
each succeeding day seemed to find him.the 
same ; no befter, no worse, 

At last, on the eighth dsy, there was a 

copious discharge from his head through one 





of his ears, and then the patient appeared as 
if about to wake to life once more. 

“There has been a fearful abscess in his 
head,” the surgeon said with a puzzled look, 
“but it is impossible that such a gathering 
could have been the result of this recent injury 
—it may have aggravated it, butit never could 
have caused it in so short a time.’’ 

Arley started, and then remembering what 
Eddie Winthorpe had told her she said: 

‘He nat ipa injured about the head 
several months ago in.a railway accident.” 

“ Ahal’”’ ejaculated the s . 


enlightened. “ Has he com since of 
any trouble there?” he 

Arley coloured a vivid red. 

Very little indeed did she know regarding 
Philip's com d the last year, but 
of omen pene ee : this. to 


the doctor, so quoting again from, ie Win- 
thorpe, she £ . 
Phir he has eomplained of headache a goad 


The surgeon modded many times, as if 
answering to himself what had all-along: been 
perplexing queries in his: mind. 

**T gee—I see,” he said at length to her. 
“This abscess has been a great while form- 
ing, and it would have taken .a. geed while 
longer for it to have reached.a crisis had it 
not been for this recent injary, thathas.aggra- 

d ete bent =. ate aaa 
and here & pen u 
Arley—“if it does not gather.again, I-think 
there is hope that your husband may recover, 
madam.” 


Arley started and looked up-at him witha 
frightened glance as he made this announce- 
ment. 

She had never for 2 moment believed that 
Philip would get.well. Shehad looked for his 
death daily, almost hourly, ever since-she had 
entered the hospital. 

True, she had prayed that he might be 
saved, andshehad meantit; but herfaith had 
not been strong enough for her to believe that 
he would be, neither had she once thought 
what course she would pursue if he should 
recover. 

She had felt it her duty to come to him in 
this hour of hisextreme need. Shehadcome, 
expecting that he would die, ready to forgive 
porbepe, cloud bto-ores ta ictal, tongeeionr” 

rhaps, close his eyes i , 

PYBat she had not come prepared, Lccnenet 
his recovery, to resume her daties.as his wife 
and to consent to forget the past and pags the 
remainder of her life with him. That-wasa 
contingency which she had not foreseen. 

Her first. impulse was to fly back to 
Mordaunt House and hide herself again within 
its friendly walls; bat she had presented her- 
self at St. George’s Hospital and demanded 
admittance as Philip Pazton’s wife, and now 
she could not go away, she nut desert 
the post she had assumed, without exciting 
remark and scandal, 

‘' What shall. I do?—oh, what shall I do?” 
she asked herself over.and over again. She 
had believed that all the love had returned to 
her heart, that she must always regard him 
with pity and tenderness ; but that was while 
she sat looking upon him, g that he 
must die; she had not once asked herself if it 
would be the same in case he should live. 

She was as white as the patient on the bed 
when the surgeon told her that his recovery 
was now probable. 

He saw it, and only, thought that he had 
broken the joyfal tidings to her too, suddenly. 

'* You were not prepared for this,” he said, 
kindly: ‘I should have told you more gently, 

think that by to-morrow we may. look 
for a decided change for the better in -our 
patient, The abscess will probably discharge 
all through the night, and the swelling thus 


subsiding, the pressure will be re from 
his and he will gradually recover con- 
sciousness.” 


After he had gone Arley sat down and tried 
to think, but she was so excited ehe could not 





ee 
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contemplate the fature with anything like 
calmness, 

When Lady Elaine came, she went down 
and told her. 

“ What shall I do?” she asked, helplessly. 
“How shall I meet this unexpected turn of 
affairs?” 

“ Question —_ own heart, Arley,” her 
sister answered gravely. “You were ready to 
forgive him when him. about to 
die—will he be any<less worthy of it if he 
lives? You have borne much, I know—you 
have a great deal to forgive ; bat——”” 

“ Well?” questioned Arley, quickly. ? 

“Bat if is no love—-no real love in 
your heart for him, it will be better for you to 
come away with me at once before he realises 
that you have heen here.” 

Arley burst into-# torrent of tears at-this. 

“I do love him, Elaine; it has all come 
back to me while I have been watch nd 


itending him here; and if—oh,ifI only knew 


that he would prove to be the noble man that 
we have hoped. he was striving to be of late, F 
could forget all the 4 


Lady Elaine kissed her with trembling lips. 
“Try him, dear. .He does not know anything 


about our recent has not & 
suspicion that are a Mordaunt—no one 
[knows it save the few who.love you, and. who 


will keep the secret as long as:you wish, Give 
Philip trial. If he is Polly foment. and. isin 
earnest, if he truly loves. you, he will only be 
too eager to win you back to him as the poor 
Arley he affected to ise. That will bea 


test of his sincerity I think even: you 
«cannot doubs.” 


“ Yes,” Arley re , after a thoughtful 
silence; “ it would. be.» test,that.would satisfy 
me. He doubtless believes meto ba entirely 
without resources, save the income which he 
has settled upon me, and knowing that I 
will not accept that, hesaurely cannot have 
any selfish end in view. if he pleads to be 
restored to my favour. « Yes ; \I. will give him 
the trial,” Y 

“Oh, Elaine, my sister!” she said, 
tremulously; “what -aeweet-spirit you have. 
How you lead.and counsel everyone to.do just 
the right thing! en you more and 
more every day, I feel. that you have been 
the brightest blessing of my Jife.” , 

The next ———— was sitting beside 
Philip, calm and , now thatshe had 
decided upon the course that she was to pursue, 
he moved, and spoke for the first time in ten 
days. 

°. Where am 1?” he asked. 

He had been ing for several hours, & 
natural, healthful , and his general ap- 
pearance had indicated a marked improve- 
ment, 

Arley was alone with him, the nursehavine 
gone for a reat, and her heart flew into her 
throat ags.she heard his words, and knew that 
he was awake, and in another moment would 


doubtless r her. 
She saw that his eyes were open and wander- 
ing with a bewildered look about.the room. 


resently they rested her; but the 
light was dim, and at first be | did not seem to 
know her, ‘Thep.al! at.once a look of wonder 
shot into his eyes, which finally grew into» 
frightened stare. 

His lips moved, forming her name, but no 
sound came from them ; then,a violent trem'- 
ling seized him, and he cried out : 

‘* Arley! Heavens! Wheream I?” 

‘You are ill, Philip, and Iam taking care 
of you,” she in an even, gentle tone, 
as if it were a matter of course, peer 

The sound of her voice seemed to strike him 
a yn again, an lay regarding her witha 
vacant expression, 4 

or You 7” at length he whispered, an1 his lips 
seemed to grow stiff over the word. 

Arley reached out for a bowl which stood 
near her, and pnt aspoonfal cf its contenta to 
his month, 

“You must drink this,” she said, with 
quiet authority, “and you must not talk any 
more now.” 
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He obeyed her, because he had not strength 
to do otherwise, but as he hungrily sipped the 
liquid with which she fed him his eyes never 
left ‘her face, and the wondering, eager, 
questioning look in them she uever forgot as 
jong as she lived. 

He lay very quiet after he had taken all 
that the thought best to.give him, and soon 
the-surgeon came in to.see him. 

‘* Ahal” he saidafter one comprehensive 
glance at his patient, and in a tone of intense 
satisfaction ; ‘*I thought so! “Well, sir! ’—to 
Phitip—* how do » you find yourself to.day ?”’ 

‘*Lbam noteure thatl have found myself at 
all,” Philip . replied, weakly, and casting per- 
plexed glances from hin to Arley. 

“ Well, never mind ; you'll pick yourself up 
by degrees, [imagine,” was the smiling reply. 
“TI am satisfied to fimd you as you are, for 
you've had a very serious time of ‘it,-my 
vet begin body 

¢ to remember some ele was 
thrown from my carriage—and Eddie—where 
is Eddie?’’ Philip questioned, consciousness 
i g to-assert itself. 

The doctor now 4urned a puzsled look upon 

Arley, for this was the first he had heard about 


ts Eddies. well; he escaped: anhurt,-and has 
beenrweil cared for ever since the-accident.” 
It -shoald have been mentioned before that 


, at Arley’s request, had gone te | 


Lady Elaine 
Philip's chambers to make inquiries -regarding 
the lad, and dad found him: weil, bui greatly 
distressed upon his uncle’s account. 

“Oh, I cannot have him die too!’ he had 
cried, when -he had told her all about the 


unmanageable horse and their great danger, 


and how people told'him they ‘feared Mr. 
Paxton could not live, 

“We will pray that he may not,” she had 
answered, soothingly and then #he told him 
that she -was:the sister of ¢1e4ady-whom he 
had: met.at»the Academy,-and who had-sent 
her to take him home to:stay-with her until 
his uncle’ Philip shouldbe better. 

She didinot:telbhim anything about Arley's 
relations to’ Philip, thinking it est to waitfor 
furthersdevelopments ; but sbetook him every 
day with her when she went-to'inquire about 
the si¢k»man, ‘though ‘he sat in the carriage 
while -the-went into the hospital, arid tried to 
ba patient and content with the ‘limited 
intelligence -which shé brought him, ‘But he 
was. very anxiour,-and his-anxiely-wore upon 
him sadly. y 

And ° this-was*how ‘Arley could speak so 
confidently -of the>boy’s welfare when Philip 
asked for him, 

‘Then turnivg-to the-surgeon she-explained : 

‘* Hddie*is.a little-boy whom Mr.°Paxton 
has befriended, arid who was riding with bim 
at the time of bis aceident,”’ 

‘Phe surgeon noddéd, and’ then avked : 

'“ Has he-been talking much ?’’ ‘ 

‘*No, siz; I thought it best for bin not to 
talk much at present,” she returned, a slight 
ae to-her cheeks, 

‘A little moderate conversation will do him 
no‘ harm,’ be-said, *‘ and doabtless there are 
somethings that. he -would like some help 
about recaliing. It will takedtimsome little 
time to recover his strength, but think he is 
geing to do-very well.” 

He~made- some" little changs'in Philip's 
Medicines, and then went about other duties; 


leaving this. strangely reunite® hasband-and . 


wife ones more alone, 
el 
CHAPTER L, 
A NOBLE MANHOOD RESTORED, 


Pe. i silence gate ante aoeas 
after the: departure-of’ the: surgeon, a-silence 
of painfal» heart-tbrobs-on “Arley’s part, of 
clave wondering on Philip’s. 

His mind was beginning» to-xecover “its 
wonted” balance and activity,-and -he was 
striving to reesil-the pest. | 





He remembered evenis up te the time of his 
fall, but sinee then everything was of course 
an after blank to nim. 

“Where am: Ir? Youthave not told meyet,” 
he said:at length, in a low, coustrained tone, 
and without looking ai Arley, 

“* In St, George’s Hospital; you were brought 
here directly. after your accident.” 

“ How long have I been here ?”’ 

‘Ten days.” 

‘*Howong have you been here?” and now 
~ turned an anxious look of inquiry upon 

er, 





moat gladiy perform the harshest pspanse # 
I could bust wipe oat the remembrance of the 
past two years from your Leait and my own, 
If I could put you back, Ariey, where you: 
were when | first met you at — I would 

ladly forieit every tutuze earihiy prospec’ 
wees it required of me todos Werle 
ate weak to make you unde:psteund what 
I feel, but if you could icok into my heart yor 
would see that Iam sincere. I cansos ask yor 
to forgive me, for 1 know that 1 uo noi desrve 
it ; but—I wish you would allow me to work 


| for you, Arley. Pray do nos rciuse meth 


“T came the next morning after you were | 


injured.” 

“Why did you come, Arley ?’’ 

She flushed; it was a hard question to 
answer. 

**Because—the paper stated that your in- 
jaries were probabiy fatal, snd ——” 

“And?” he repéated in a breathless whis- 


per. 
“And I could not bear that you should die 
andi noi-see you once more,” she returned, 
with drooping eyes, in which there were 
8. 
‘*Have you been, here-ever since ?” 
“ Yes,” 2 


boon, and you shail henveiurth know ne 
earthly care, I will devote alimy energie Go 


| making your path through life as smother 


There wee.an oppreasive silence for a few | 


moments ; then,— 

«i y, Ldave not deserved this from you,” 
(Philip said, in a tremulous tone; “it would 
have been, but just if you.had Jeft me to die 
without.a thought.” 

‘No, I could not,do that,” she replied, in 


him. “I thought that—if you must go into 
eternity; and—and it were possible—I. wanted 
to be at peace with you.” 

‘* Yon wanted to be at peace with me?” he 
repeated, Wish an astonished look, “Ido not 
see how that could he possible after——” 

“ Never mind how,” she ssid, gently; ‘‘ the 
fact remains the same—lI did wish it.” 

“ But—Lam,going to get well now,” Philip 
said, after another short silence, and lifting a 
rr yet balf:appealing look to her. 

‘“s es.” 


if you had known it?” 


it may be efter the ruin which I have wrempbt: 
and if I am spared, all my fature.sha)) prowe 
how I repent Of the unhappiness which 1 have 
caused you.” 

He glanced up at her with an appealing inak, 
but she sat like a siutue, oaly her cheekm were 
® burning crimson, and her eyes were: ones 
down £0 that he could act -see*thelr ex prek- 
sion, 


‘*Why,” he asited, hesitatingly, “ wentiti’ 


you not use the income which 1 vuthariaed 
Mr. Holley to pay you?” 

“Did you espect that I would ase > 
Arley asked; a tuach of her cld spirit inher 
tone. 

‘*T’ hoped that you-woald, for of course I 
knew your circumstauces, and how hard it 


| would be for you to take care of ,ouself ; 


still I-knew, too, that you were very proud, 


an earnest tone, and bending a little nearer to | 9nd I had afearthat you might reject 1+—~ bet 


| it would have comforted me gyent)y io feeb 


that I could do ever so little towards atene 
ment for the paat.”’ 

‘'T conld not understand how you weis ade 
to settle such a sum upon me,” Ariey :a, tier, 


| lifting her eyes and icyking a4 him. arqyede. 
ingly. 


“Ab!” he ozied, in a startled tenes, and 
instantly comprehending her thopghs, “aid 
you think that { had come by it dishonesthy 7 
that. I. bad gambied for it? E see,’” be egm- 


| tinued, with a sigb, “you have 20 7easen, to: 
‘+. Would yeu have come to meal! the-same | 


‘*I--I prayed that you might.be allowed -to | 
| ggourred to me before, and I tl -you the 
| truth, Arley ; all the gambling I ever, dod,in 


live,” she murmured. She could not tell him 
that she would -have come, for she did -not 


know her own heart well enough to tell | 


whether she,would or not. 

A fiush mounted to his brow, and his eye 
kindled for.a moment; then he continued 
in ® hopeless-tone, and. with a weary sigh: 

“ Yes, 1 might have known you would never 
wish ill to anyone—you-were always very 
kind and noble, Arley, but no oge coald have 
blamed you if you nad been relieved at the 
prospect of being permanently released from 
all ties that bound you to. me, after I have 
treated you as.I have done.” 

Arleyflashed now. His werds jarred upon 
her. It was very evident that he did not ex- 
pect that-her desire tobe at peace with him 
would continue to be extended to him now 
that he had.a new lease of life, 

“*Itewas.very gocd of you,” he went on, in 


the same: tone, after a moment of evidently | 


painfal thought, ‘to remain here .and care 
for» me. Maybe you felt it-a sort of duty, 
since you bear my name, bot no matter what 
the motive was, it was very kind, and I shall 
always remember it With gratitude ; it will be 
very pleasant to’ think of in the future, that 
you were by my side to do for me even though 
Iewas oneonscious cf the fact, and could not 
appreciate it, I suppcese I thail not need so 
much attention now that Iam getiing better, 
and a nurse can relicve you from this confine- 
ment; but«while we are-talking of this, I do 
want.to tell you, face to face, that I.can never 
forgive myself for the wrong that I have done 
you, and it will-never cease to b aunt me while 
Idive. Bat nothing that I can say of myself 
— nothing that anyone could say of me—would 
be toosevere. I felt ‘that no seniencs, how- 
ever austere, weuld be upjast, and I would 


€ 








think anything gcod of ame, and i? jen 
thought that itis no wonder that you woald 
not use the money; bat.such ab kita never 


my life was douse in Madrid, aud I Jook dmek 


| upou-the frenzy of thas time wich the deepeat 


shame.” 

“Bat you could never havo earned -Saanky 
thousand poends since your retucn,” Arde 3e- 
turned, wondeiivg more and more whase-the 
money had come from. 

‘*No,” he said, flashing violenthy, * 2 ave 
made a great mistuke—l1 shoukd have ex- 
plained to you how I came by it—thoogh»ftex 
yoar refusal to appropriate is I shogha Aeai- 
tate to do so, except tu clear wyseht zo02 your 
suspicion that 1 had gacabied for & 1% wae 
a legacy, Arley, left me :eceatly by aa aed.” 

“ And you settied it ali upon me,’ she axed, 
astonizhed at this evidence of the xatioal 
change iu him. 

Oniy two years previous he had fo: feiie Sis 
honour end truth, «nd had sacriiced her spew 
the altar of his ambition for the sake of win- 
ning her twenty thousand pounds; movey Rad 
been his whole aim and object, and now be 
had deprived himself of a recent legacy, te 
place her in a position of independence and 
consfort ; besides this, he had burdened him- 
self with the care and support of Eddis 
Winthorpe, the maimed uid fricedlese 
orphan, 

A feeling of respect, almost of rover enees 
was begianing to take possession ef her 
heart, for there were surely noble deeds nad 
evidence ofa goodness which she had believed 
was wholly foreign to hire. 

Tears sprang into her eyes, and a sesg o& 
thanksgiving arose within her for a nob*: “oma 
hood restored. 


(Zo be continued, 
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“FELL OVERBOARD.” 


—_—p~—— 


‘Tus time has come, Bess. I am going.” 

‘The speaker was a fine-looking young man, 
named Albert Lee, about to go off on a 
sea voyage; the person he addressed was 
Bessie Bloomfield, a lovely black-eyed brunette 
of eighteen, who had promised to be his wife 
on his return, 

Now she threw herself weeping on his 
breast. 

‘‘Oh, Albert! How long the time will seem 
to me before you come back,” 

_ He smoothed her black hair, looking down 
into the depths of her soft, dark eyes, kissed 
her, and spoke cheering words. 

‘I goa common sailor; I may come back 
an officer,’’ he said, 

A bright smile for an instant lighted up the 
face of the pretty branette, her smooth cheeks 
glowed through her falling tears. 

** I should feel proud of you,” she answered, 
“fand so would your mother, Albert, if you 
should win an officer’s place by hard, honest 
toil, but I would much sooner have you remain 
here in our little town than run the risk of a 
Bea Voyage.” 

“Times are dall, Bess. As you are aware, my 
father, before he failed, thought he would 
always be a rich man, and, therefore, I was 
taught no trade. That was unfortunate, A 
clerkship—as I have found by experience—is 
not easy to obtain. While I have been look- 
ing for one the slender pittance left to support 
my mother by my father before he died a 
yoar ago, has been steadily dwindling. It is 
necessary I should find something to do at 
once. Thatis why I have decided, as I am 
wrong and healtby, to try my fortune at 
sea !’’ 

At last the parting words were said, and 
Albert left the cottage, where Bessie lived 
with her uncle, John Bloomfield, a retired 
sea-captain. 

The young man went to bid farewell to his 
widowed mother. She was sixty years old; 
and the parting with her ‘‘ boy,’ as she still 
called him, was hard to bear. 

‘* Mother,”’ he said, his blue eyes lighting 
up, as if with inspiration, ‘no matter how 
dark may seem the prospect, let your faith be 
firm that Heaven will bring me safely back to 
so good a parent as you are.” 

After he was gone Mrs. Lee found much 
comfort in thinking of those hopeful words 
he bad spoken. 

Next day a letter came from him—a bright, 
cheerful letter. He had reached Southamp- 
ton, he wrote, and had looked at some of the 
vessels there, two of which he liked better 
than the others. One was the Sea Serpent, a 
merchant craft, bound to Singapore and Cal- 
cutta ; the other was the sloop-of-war Wasp, 
also about to sail for Singapore, off which it 
was to be stationed a longtime. Albert had 
not yet decided as to which of the two vessels 
he would ship in, both being in want of men. 
As soon as his mind was made up about it he 
would, he gaid, let his mother know. 

Two days later Bessie and Mrs Lee read in 
® morning paper that both the Sea Serpent and 
the Wasp had sailed on the previous afternoon. 

When the next day came, and no letter was 
received, Bessie’s uncle went to Southempton, 
and at the first shipping office where he in- 
quired about Albert Lee he was shown that 
name upon the books. It was the office of the 
Sea Serpent's owner, and thus it was proved 
that Albert Lee had shipped aboard the Sea 
Serpent, Mr. Bloomfield said to Bessie and Mrs. 
Lee, on his return. They were grieved and 
surprised at the young man’s neglect to write 
to tnem about it, as he had promised to do. 

Eagerly the two women scanned the paper 
every day for news of the two vessels which 
had sailed. 

At last a paragraph in the shipping intelli- 
gence caught the gaze of the anxious watchers. 
It was this: 

‘*Fell overboard, at noon, Jaly 2a0d, from 





the jibboom of the ship Sea Serpent, when fifty 
miles south of the island of Sing Albert 
Lee, seaman, twenty-two years of age. The 
wind was blowing a terrific gale at the time, 
so that the captain could not lower a boat. 
The unfortunate young sailor was evidently 
struck by the ship, and killed after he fell, as 
his lifeless body came up for an instant, astern, 
ere it sank to be seen no more.” 

The effect of this news upon Mrs. Lee was 
terrible. For days she lay writhing and 
moaning upon her bed, raving about her lost 
son. 

Bessie ‘was also prostrated by the dreadful 
news. 

When at length she was able to move about 
the smile and the colour seemed to have for- 
saken her cheeks for ever. 

Mrs, Lee had also recovered from the first 
effects of the shock caused by that fatal para- 
graph, but her eyes were deeply sunken, her 
frame weak and tottering, and her voice 
strangely hollow. 

At last Mr. Bloomfield proposed to take 
his niece on a long sea voyage for the benefit 
of her health. He thought the change and the 
ocean air would do her good. A friend of his, 
Captain Canton, of the ship Mirella, was 
about to sail for Batavia, and thence to Cal- 
cutta, With the content of his niece he en- 
gaged a passage for her and himself, Mrs. 
Lee said she would go, too; and soit was 
arranged that she should accompany them. 

‘*My reason for wanting to go,” said the old 
lady, clasping her hands, “is that the ship 
may _ near the place where my boy Albert 
was drowned, and perhaps I may see the very 
spot where my boy sank,”’ 

The Mirella had tolerably good weather all 
the way to Java. 

she headed towards the straits of 
Malacca, after leaving the island, Mrs. Lee 
and also Bessie were on deck every day, 
watching the waters with tearful eyes. 

The old lady, with both trembling hands on 
the rail, would peer earnestly at the sea, as if 
expecting, every moment, to behold the body 
of her son drifting along in the blue depths. 

At last, one morning, Captain Bloomfield 
informed her and his niece that the ship, now 
fitty miles to the south of Singapore, must be 
near — spot where Albert Lee was lost over- 
board, 

The grief-stricken mother could scarcely see 
the water through her tears. 

“So this is where my poor boy sank,” she 
said, in a half choked voice. 

In her sad eagerness to look at this part of 
the sea she got upon a stool by the bulwarks, 
and leaned so far across the rail that she 
would have fallen overboard had not Bloom- 
field held her, 

* Albert! Albert!” she called, as if she 
thought her dead son could hear her, ‘Oh, 
what would I not give to see him!” 

Bessie’s tears were falling fast. But she 
said nothing; she only gazed at the water 
and sobbed. 

There was a fog upon the ocean at this 
time, but it was gradually clearing up. 

All at once a creaking, crackling sound was 
heard in the mist ahead. Something dark, of 
an angular shape, gradually hove in sight. 

The captain of the Mirella sprang upon the 
carpenter's chest, gave one look, and then 
jumped back to the deck, a shade paler than 
he was before. 

“ Malay pirates!” he said to Bloomfield. 

“Have you arms, Captain Canton?” 
inquired the latter. 

“ With our crew of but twenty men they 
would not do us much good. I have a few 
pistole and muskets, not half enough to arm 
all my crew.” 

As he spoke Canton pointed to three Malay 
proas, which, with their triangular, lateen 
sails, were now near enough to be seen quite 
plainly, their fierce, d crews, provided 
with daggers and kreeses, g with hungry 
eyes at the ship as they approached. 

Canton gave orders for tacking. As the 
Mirella swang round there was a wild yell 





from the pirates, and on they came in swift 
pursuit. 

‘*We are ob to head away from Sin- 
gapore instead of towards it,’’ said Bloomfield 
to Canton, ‘I am sorry for that, as I have 
reason to believe there is au English sloop-of- 
war there. Did not Albert Lee say in his 
letter that the sloop-of-war Wasp would be 
stationed there for some time, Bessie?” he 
added, turning to his niece. 

‘* Yes, uncle,’ she answered, 

* As it is, Singapore is fifty miles away, so 
that the war vessel can do us no good,’’ said 
boeing Bessie’ frightened look." Tne pirates 

e's “ The pirates 
cannot overtake ys if this wind holds,” 

Just then there was a cry from the man on 
the look-ont,— 

“ Another proa right ahead !” 

Yes, there she was, loaded with her fieree 
armed crew, heading straight for the ship. 

Canton now had his vessel veered round, 
but the manoouvre was useless. The proas 
which had been astern and not two ships’ 
lengths off, cleaving the sea like sharks, 
ranged alongside, and their nimble crews 
scrambled aboard. 

Bloomfield and the captain of the Mirella 
had armed themselves with pistols, and 
several of the crew had been provided with 
muskets. The other mez had seized whatever 
spaces lay hands on—axes, crowbars, and 


pikes. 

Bessie bad shrunk in the companionway, 
drawing Mrs, Lee with her, The old lady, 
like one partly dazed, watched the wild 
Malays who climbed to the deck in overpower- 
ing numbers. 

Flourishing their kreeses, the pirates rashed 
— the ship's little party, all gathered 

t. 

‘Fire! ” shouted Canton. 

The crack of pistols and muskets r 
sharply, and several of the’ Malays f 
wounded to the deck. 

Rashing on, the others were about to wreak 
a speedy and terrible revenge with their 
deadly weapons upen their few op ts, 
when a broad, bright flash lighted the mist, 
the brazen thunder of a gun shook the air, 
and & heavy shot crashed through one of the 
proas alongside, almost cutting it in two 
length wise. 

Then the lofty masts and hull of a sloop-of- 
war loomed to view, swaying and creaking 
out of the clearing fog, to windward. 

So near was she that the faces of her 
numerous crew were visible, peering through 
ports and over rails. 

The piping of a boatswain’s whistle cut 
the breeze, followed by the hoarsely-given 
order,— : 

* First, second, and third cutters wf #1 

The moment ta shot ye et raed 
Malays, ex the sprung 
the Proas that remained uninjured, and made 
off the wiad, 

A few more shots from the sloop-of-war 
sent the masts of these vessels by the board, 
mde ye ES 
awa e Ww! were 
pe A any resistance by the well-armed 
men of the cu! 


the war craft, one of the cutters came along- 
side of the Mirella. 

The officer of the boat sprang on deck, and 
shook hands with Canton. , 

“We have lately been cruising for those 
pirate rascals,” he remarked. “ It seems we 
fell in with them just in time to save your 
ship.” 

Your vessel is the Wasp, sir, is it not?” 
said Bloomfield. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. ’ ‘ 

* You have been stationed off Singapore? ’ 

‘¢ Until two days ago, when we sailed for a 
cruise st the pirates in these waters,” 
ang the officer. 

At that moment several of the crew of the 
cutter alongside clambered aboard. 
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Instantly there was a wild cry, both from 
Mrs. Lee and Bessie, who had just emerged 
from the companion-way. 

‘¢My son! my boy !’’ exclaimed the excited 
mother, as she ran towards one of the man-of- 
war's men, 

“ Mother !’’ he responded, for it was in- 
deed Albert Lee, the next moment the 
two were folded in each other’s arms. 

As his mother at last released him, Bessie 
fell weeping with joy upon bis breast. 

Then astonished uncle came and shook 
hands with him. 

‘* What means this?” he inquired. ‘“ We 
read in a paper that you fell overboard from 
the ship Sea Serpent and were drowned |” 

“TI was never aboard the Sea Serpent.” 

‘*I saw your name upon her books, when I 
went to Southampton to ascertain what vessel 
Fd had shipped aboard of,” said Mr. Bloom- 

“What! Did not my mother and Bessie 
each get a short letter from me, informing 
them that I had shipped aboard the sloop-of- 
war Wasp?” 

“No such letter was received. Did you 
post the letters yourself ? ” 

‘No; I had not the time. Immediately 
after I ship I was compelled to hurry 
aboard the Wasp, which was getting up her 
anchor. I soribbied off a few lines—wrote two 
short notes, and sealed and directed them. I 
gave them to aboy in a shore-boat alongside, 
paying him to post them for me. He must 
nave been dishonest enough toopen them, think- 
ing there was money in them, and it is evident 
he afterwards destroyed them. As to the 
man who was lost from the Sea Serpent, I 
now feel sure that he was a seaman of my 

who tried to cultivate my acquaint- 

the house where I lodged. He was a 

did not like. He told me he was 

to ship aboard the Sea Serpent, under 

assumed name. A sailor of this kind 
a false 
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“ Because we did not fall in with any home- 
ward bound vessels on the passage to our des- 
tined port,” replied Albert ; “‘ but as soon as we 
arrived at Singapore I sent two letters from 
that port. re a did not reach home 
until after you had left. The Sea Serpent arrived 
at Singapore weeks before we did, as we cruised 
for some time, so that the news about the 
sailor who had taken my name and was lost 
unfortunately reached home long in advance 
of my letters, 

Thus all was explained, and Mrs. Lee and 
Bessie would have been happy but for their 
having again to part from Albert. 

In due time, however, they were reunited, 
when the man returned from his voy- 
age. He came home wearing the uniform of a 
warrant officer, to which rank he had been 
gradually promoted for the daring manner in 
which he had saved his captain’s life during a 
second encounter with y pirates. 

Bessie became his wife, soon after which 
event he gave up a sea-life, and engaged in a 
Profitable mercantile business. = fe 








Iz is part of prudence to face every 
it, and pay every just demand on your 


time, your ts, or your heart, always 
pay; for, first or last, you must pay your 
entire debt. 


In those vernal seasons of the year, when 
the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury 
and surliness against nature not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake of her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 


Wuen Hubert Cliffe opened his eyes, and 
became conscious of the objects around him, he 
found himself in a somewhat small, but 
beautifully clean apartment, papered with a 
fantastic paper, where yellow and red roses 
straggled over a white ground’; white curtains 
draped both bed and windows, and close beside 
him sat a dark young woman, with a lovely 
southern face, which struck him as being some- 
how familiar, thaugh he could not in the least 
recall where he had seen it, In the background 
was another woman, who also had a dark, 
foreign- looking face, but she was neither young 
nor handsome, and seemed like a servant. 

His slight movement aroused the lady sitting 
by the bedside, and she said,— 

* Are you awake—how do you feel?’”’ 

**1 can’t quite tell how I feel,” responded 
Hubert, and his voice sounded strange to him- 
self—so weak and low. ‘‘I seem giddy, and 
uncertain of my own identity. Where am1?” 

“ With friends, who have found pleasure in 
showing their gratitude by tending you,’’ she 
returned, putting out her fingers, and touching 
his face very softly and lightly; “‘ you have 
been ill—delirious, in fact, and have only just 
regained full consciousness,’’ 

** But how did I get ill—what kas been the 
matter with ms?” he asked, quickly. 

Before answering she put some vinegar on a 
handkerchief, and gently laid it across his 
forehead. 

**You must not ask questions, or talk at all 
—the doctor has forbidden it,” she said, in her 
slow, soft tones, that lingered on the ear like 
cadences of music, “ You shall be told all in 
good time, when you have regained strength, 
but in the meanwhile you must be patient, and 
wait.” 

‘*Tell me one thing—have I been near 
death ?” 

‘*Very near—so near that the dark angels’ 
wings brushed past you,” she answered, and 
the metaphor, on her lips, sounded neither far- 
fetched nor extravagant, 

“One more question, and Ihavedone. Who 
are you?” 

“Your nurse—my name is Dolores. I shall 
not speak to you at all if you are not quiet.” 

He did not attempt to disobey her orders 
again, but lay atill, watching her as she went 
softly about the room, and wondering at the 

iar motion of her hands, which she held 
Setere her, and at times moved rapidly about, 
as if to assure herself there was nothing in her 


way. 
He was conscious of a curious, half-som- 
nolent sensation that was not unpleasant, but 
was quite new to him. Strange fragments of 
ideas floated idly through his brain, but when 
he would have pursued them they disappeared, 
and he lost the thread of his musings, without 
having the power of recovering it, He had no 
desire to move, or to think—either would have 
seemed too much trouble, and he was quite 
content to lie there, following with his eyes 
that graceful white-robed figure, and wondering, 
in a hazy sort of way, what there was about 
her different t. ther women—what peculiar 
charm lay inth_ touch of her fingers, or the 
way in which they hovered over anything she 
happened to be doing. 
y-and-by another figure entered the room, 
that of a young man, with a steady, serious- 
mga , who came to the bedside, and felt 


“He is much better—he will pull through 
now,” this young man said to Dolores, who was 
standing at his side. 

“ Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, in a low, 
half-whisper, and she made the sign of the 
cross on her breast, while her lips moved as if 
she were praying. 

The doctor watched her with curious intent- 
ness—indeed, during the whole of the time he 
rarely took his eyes from her face, but the 
scrutiny had not the effect of embarrassing her 


e 





—she seemed unconscious of it, and hardly 
once raised her richly-fringed lids, even while 
he was addressing her. 

‘*It has been a hard fight,” went on the 
young man—who was the Dr. Carew before 
mentioned—‘‘and if it had not been for the 
wonderful attention bestowed upon him he 
must certainly have succumbed. Medicine 
can do much, but good nursing does more, and 
this young man owes his life to your devotion, 
mademoiselle.” 

“And to Heaven’s mercy !’’ she gravely 
added. ‘‘I have done my best, and although 
it has been my pleasure it has been my duty as 
well, A life for alife—he saved mine, and I 
have saved his.” 

‘¢ Then you have paid your debt.” 

“Not so, Mr. Carew. He risked his at first, 
without a moment's hesitation, for a complete 
stranger. J have run no risk whatever, and I 
therefore owe him a debt of gratitude that 
nothing can ever repay.” 

The young man turned away rather im- 
patiently. 

‘* Your own sweetness and goodness induce 
you to put that interpretation on it, made- 
moiselle. Do you not think, as soon as our 
patient is well enough to answer questions, you 
had better find out who his friends are aud 
communicate with them?” 

‘‘Ah! no!” she exclaimed, “He would 
have to go away in that case.” 

“ He will have to go away in any case, I sup- 
pose,” rather shortly. 

She heaved a deep sigh. 

‘* Yes, I suppose he must, but I cannot bear 
the. idea of it. It must not be yet—not until 
he gets quite well—quite, quite well,” she re- 
peated, clasping her hands together. 

Hubert heard this conversation, but it 
seemed to him very far off, and only reached 
his consciousness in a misty sort of way. Soon 
after the doctor departed, and then Dolores 
busied herself in putting fresh flowers in the 
vases—an occupation which seemed to delight 
her very much, for her fingers flattered 
lovingly about the blossoms, as if they were 
sentient beings, and she was holding silent com- 
munion with them. 

Convalesence was a very lingering business, 
but all that could be done was done to relieve 
its tedium, both by Dolores and her elder com- 
panion ; and ifit had not been for the thought 
of Arline, which by-and-bye, began to make 
itself felt, Hubert would have found it far from 
unpleasant, 

“The doctor says you may be read to now,” 
Dolores announced, one morning, with a 
little triumphant inflection in her voice, as if 
she looked upon his recovery as her own ex- 
clusive business, and took pride in it accord- 


ingly. 

or am glad of that,” he returned, his voice 
still very weak, ‘‘ Will you read to me?” 

All the light died from her face, and her 
hands fell down at her side. 

“I cannot—I am blind.” 

Hubert felt he would have bitten his tongue 
out rather than put the question had he only 


known ; and then it struck him how foolish: 


he had been not to have made the discovery 
before, for, of course, this explained every- 
thing that had perplexed him. 

“T am so sorry,” he stammered, “I did not 
know——” 

**Of course you did not—how should you?” 
she said, simply. ‘I am so used to it that I’ 
do not feel the loss, but at first it was ter- 
rible—terrible !” She shuddered ; then, after w 
minute’s pause, she added in a different tone. 
“But if I cannot read to you I can recite, and 
that will_be better than nothing.” 

Nature, as if to compensate her for the loss 
of her sight, had gifted her with a memory 
that was absolutely marvellous. Poems, prose 
—both were alike to her, for if she heard a 
thing two or three times she could repeat it 
afterwards with an almost perfect accuracy, 
and with the nicest and finest taste.and judg- 
ment. : 

She would sit for hours, her fingers just rest- 
ing on Hubert’s wrist—for one of her pecu- 
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fiagities ‘with people was a desire to touch any 
ame ete happened to be talking to—and repeat 
ta hiv: verses from Shelley, Shakespeare, Tenny- 
sxma"\ ati ber favourite poets), while he listened 
with anfcigned. délight, watching her eager, 
mawits features, with their swift changes of 
expression, the while, 

Goze afternoon she stopped suddenly in the 
maddie of a.peem. 

“*Yeur attention: is wandering,” she said, 
quickly. <‘You were not listening to me—you 
weve Ghinking of other things.” 

*« How do.you know?” 

“<That does not matter—I do know. Confess 


muy eccusation.is a true one.” 


“<“I¢éis quite true,” he eaid, sighing, “ You 
mest not think me ungrateful, for I could not 
help myself; in spite of my endéavours my 

ts wandered away.” 

“Where?” 

“Tomy old home.” 

“Is that all?" she said, after a moment's 
pee, and with a. pecntiar intonation. ‘I 
thougst perhaps—perhaps they had gone to 
ane particular person " 

““Aad you werezight ” 

There was a slight pause ; her hand left his 
wrist, aud she began to play restlessly with 
seure flowers she wore in her belt, 

“ Was it s woman?" she said at last, rather 
Sremulously. 

«ee Yes "9 

<* Theone you love?” 

**Tke-one I love,” he repeated. ‘' Shall I tell 
you about her? I think I should like to, for if 

&:new her you: would love her, as she :would 
deve yon.” 

« (ait mionte,” Dolores said, and she rose 
and icft the roem. 

Waen she came back a.quarter of an hotr 
later there was a subtle chavge ia her face, 
aad round her arm was twisted her rosary, 
which she fingered restlessly as she resumed 
ner sos. 

<*Nowrteli me what you will,” she said, with 
@ ttanquil smile that seemed the reflection of 
geme iuward thought; and Hubert, his tongue 
encs anigosened, began to.talk of Arline, of 
her goodness, her beauty, his love for her. . ‘ I 
aea.ia trouble about her,’ he said, in conclu- 
sion. “She left Ciiffe.the morning I came to 
Lenadoa, and as ill-luck: would have it, I lost 
the card containing her address,so I do not 
kaow where to write to her, for Dr. Fletcher is 
away for his holidays on the Continent,-and he 
is t&e only one who could help me.”’ 

“ Sxelf I write to him. for you?” 

*X¢ would be no use, as he is from home.” 

“* et they would forward the letter on to 
hima, or, at all events, he would receive it 
disectiy he returned.” 

“{isat is true,” said Hubert, thoughtfully ; 
and Delores, jadging from his tone that he 


asermat=l to her proposition, got her writing 
matieri«'s, and seated herslf in front of a little 
table with her desk before her, ready to put 
dewn whatever he might dictate, for as yet he 
bimeci{ was not strong enough to use a pen, 


mtxi, sesidos, the doctor had strictly forbidden 
ius «*tempting it. 








As che ppened the desk, in order to take 
from it some note-paper, a small foided sheet 
feti oat on the bed, and as Hubert picked it up, 
for tee purpose of restoring it to her, his eye 


sanclt the writing outside. Oalya few words, 
bas Cove significant enough, for they were— 


* Certificate of my marriege.”’ 


"hat is it?" exclaimed Dolores, quickly, 
takiog it from him, and feeling it ; as she did 
aa « <cep flush spread itself over her face. 
“*S)id you see what this was?” she demanded, 

“f{ am very sofry, but I could not avoid 
Reng so,'’ he returned, deeply annoyed as well 
@@, warprised at the contretemps, which he saw 
was agitating her a good deal, ‘I hope you 
weet o¢ offended with meif I suggest that a 
@ecwnent of so much importance should be 
patin a place of safety.” 

“Qi pdei!.oh,no!” she returned, absently, 
teepiag the paper in her hand, and fingering it 
inmdwcisively. ‘* Mr, Cliffe, did you recognise 


Seq writing of the inscription?” 


| cated in a convent. 





He hesitated, uncertaia how to 


‘The lifehad been all very well before, and E 


ly. 
**T see you did,” she extlintel with the | had not complained, bat now it was different, for 


quick intuition of the blind. ‘I do not wish 
to deceive you as to my position. I was 
married nearly ten years.ago, when I was 
pre years old, You are surprised, are you 
not?” 

“I am surprised, although why. ‘I should be 
I do not know,” he admitted. 

‘*T have resumed my maidén nawie because 
I utterly abhorred and detéstéd ‘that of 
hasband,” she went on, a certain sui 
vehemence-in her tone that ‘was quite new t6 
it, ‘‘and as I have no relatives in: England, , 
and none that tdke any interest “in bed 
where else, I cannot’ be * blamed for Having / 
done so.” 

"You cannot be blamed for having dorie- 


what'you think to be right,’ he said, fently, 


although he was very niuch astonished. 
her revelation, and the way it was msde. 

‘* You do not agk me anything about it,” she. 
added, half aggtievedly, and with* a swift’ 
change of voice. ‘Ate you ndét-intérésted, ina: 
slight degree, in what conééis me?”” 

** More than in a slight dégree,’hé returned, 
warmly, “ Anything that.conoeriis ‘ Ts | 
most strongly to. my sympathies; only i 
not wish to embsrrass you ‘by, impertinent! 
curiosity.”’ 

She smiled, and seemed pleased, Tai many) 
things she was yet ‘a child,‘in spité of her six- 
and-twenty yeara ; there was a naivesimplicity : 
about her extremely cliarathig wheti she allowed 
it full play, as she did towards those who. were 
not strangers to her. 

“T am glad to hear you say so—I Tik6 to: 
feel people care for me,” she said, simpl¥;*"snd) 
you seem more like a+-a bfothér than a stranger 
to me now.” 

“T wish you. would ‘considér mie so,” he 
exclaimed, raising her hand to his lips. ‘*Tt 
would give me more pleasure than I cau say’ if 
I might be permitted to take the place of ‘one 
towards you, and then, perhaps, I might 
sometime repay you forall your goodness.’ 

“ Hush |.’ she said, interrupting him, -“You 
must not speak of: that, for all I have done! 
has been repaid a thonsandfold by the pleasure! 
I have had in doing it, Think what my Tife 
is,” she added, a little sadly. ‘*I have no,re-! 
latives, no friends, except Justine, aud she and 
Llive our quiet existence all to oursélves, the; 
same day after day, week after week. It is 
very dull, and sometimes I feel very lonely—so 
lonely that I often think it would be better in 
Heaven ‘with the angels!” she touched her 
beads with a gentle, reverent gesture. ‘‘ When 
you came there was, at least, something to-da,. 
and. you seem to have filled my life, and left 
me no time to think of anything else.”” 

Hubert gave a slight start, and looked at-her 
anxiously, a strange suspicion beginning to 
haunt him. She made the confession with’ the~ 
most perfect innocenc3, quite unconscious that 
there was anything unusual in it, anid“after a) 
moment's pause went.on,— 

**T wiil tell you the history all throngh, and 
then you can judge for yourself as to whether 
I have been in fault or not. As you know, I 
am half Spanish—my mother was Engtish— 
and I was born in Mexico, where I was edt- 
At sixteen I came home, 
in consequence of my mother's death, and was 
installed as mistress of my fathér’s house, He 
was a rich merchant, whose thoughts were 
chiefly directed towards his -businesa, and ‘who 
had very little time to devote to his childs as 
a consequence, T was left a greatdeal té myself; 
and it was natural enough that I should flad'a 
lover. He was a young Englishman who was 
travelliag in America, and who I used“to call 
Juan. fdr his Eoglish name was too hard for 
me to ptonounce. Well, we became engaged, 
bat when my father was spokén to onthe 
subject he absolutely refased his consent,. say; 
ing that I was too young (which ‘was not 4 
valid objection, for girls are married ‘ntuch 
younger there than they ate here), anid-also 
that hé did not approve of Juan’as a son-in+ 
law, so I was sent back to my convent in order 
to be ont of his way. 


did |} contrived;my escape. 


T had had & glittipye of the world) and’l longed 
fe see it again. The restrivtiins: ome, 

© rules seemed absurd’when applicd''to a 
grown-up girl, and I fretted agains tient 1 
used to write constantly to my father/und bag to 
bé released, but my letters were taken'no notice 
of, until one-diy:whien' I i 


and ‘arrived at the conclusion that“my 
happiness “would ‘be~ best seeured by) my ’ be- 
coming a hun, 80 I was to prepsareyitimediately, 
to en the vel : nthitie eck 
_ “I wrote ani , declired 0 
fitted: for nt clones, sant hated "the ides, 


and that death itself would ee 3 but 
all my entreaties he’ was~ de ' e@¥ing he 


had made up ie ‘mind, and nethidgel could 
Mpeg esta ees 

- , Lwas > aid one "day, 
when, by moons of bribe one eyes? — 
who was employed in’ ‘some “répairs a 
‘the courvent T revived a let n Juan, say- 
ing‘he was in the “‘neighbourh and‘ entreat- 


ing me to goto him, I immediatélyntade-up 
ing mind t0 Goud! Tuecatoy tattee w 
do ‘not Gt coald 


have been ed but forthe ten, wiio, as 
T said, were k'there, and'who helped me’; 
but, however, Latte , ond Suat'andt-we 


married, 

“ Directly after tar citinasaysn pained viaes 
I wrote cat titonnba iny fate , andl entreated 
his forgiveness for the’step'T h and 
which I: jastifié@: onthe’ a that it was 
“my only meats of ‘avo: what would have 
eaied tipnoewiGhed id fr bevertl ane and “ites 
mained un PSC ‘ ‘an 
canis terrible news. It séemed’it'y father had 


been terete unlucky’ speculativns;- on the 
verge of ban wie sme tite) “and it was 
for that reason he desired f should -entér 4, 


* convent, anil this be’provided for.’ THe erash. 


‘which could not’ posstbly have: been “delayed 
muchlouger, came hén he hid dews 6Phry mar- 
Fiage’; and td avort’ the e8 of his 
-ereditors, and the pa é ng his home: de 
crated, he enddd his! trowblés by committing 
nicide.”” Do and ptt her hands to 
her dyes, shudderfttg at reniembraties, 
Ah ost aR eee 
continued ; “ati so “far frour a png 0 
softén it, gave me’ all ‘détdilsy ‘and declared 


very bitterly that he had been deceived, fér he 
fancied my father an immensely iman, 
and had counted othe fortune he expected I 
should ‘inhévit. VWou \ imagine» how 
shocked and “di inted LL: wasy and very 
soon I bitterly : my hasty marriage, 
for Jaan and I were notiin the least suited: to 
each other ; and my ‘fauey for him~whieh: had 
never been real love—soeon vanished-underthe 
inflaences of ‘his reproaches, He seemed to 
imagine that ‘I was, in some way" le 
for my father’s misfortunes, and, imfaobss:0n 
tired of me, and made. no: efforts ito disguise 
it. If it had not‘ been for’ Justine, who. was 
my nurse when I wasa baby,and whohad come 
to’me on my father's desth; I really think 1 
must have gone mad; but she was then, as she 
has been ever- sine; a most-trae and faithful 
friend, and did‘alloshe could to soften my 
‘husband's bad ‘treatm 


ent. 

“He went awayefor a few days, anti darin: 
his absence I! was attacked by a. malignan: 
fever that had’ been: ravaging the-district, ant 
which I took in its'very worst forms. Justine 
sent him word, but he had such»a horror of it 
himself that he would not come back, and for 
many days.1lay hovering. between life and 
death, WhenI recovered [ was blind.” _ 

There was something extremely pathetic in 
cher tone. as.ghe uttered the last words, and 
Hubert pressed her hand in silent token of a 
‘sympathy be was too moved to.utter. 

“"\* Phen came the news that my husbavd hai 
been forced to go suddenly to England through 
‘the death of a relation, and for — ser 
‘months I waited, expecting to: gain tidings 0 
him, but with-no -result. ie effect, I was no% 
sorry, for I had ‘mo desire to be with him agsin 
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—his heartless conduct had killed the last 
vestiggof my affection, and sometimes—wicked 
2s I Bmew such a feeling was—I almost 
thoughiteL’ hated him. Iwas very poor, and 
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“T came toa sudden decision. I would not 
chance whether 


undeceive him; but trust te 
we met again, so I resumed my maiden name,. 
settled down here with Justine, and have been 
here ever since. Now, tell me, do you think 
my conduct culpable?” 

Hubert, did . not.reply, for. he, .was hardly 
prepared to answer the question ; and Dolores, 
after waiting a minute, sighed softly, and open- 
ing the certificate! passed’ ber ‘fingers over the 
Cra atte te si <Hobn-time 

aréy, 0 nm rs. 4 om 
passes rahe cahshadigohell teshensdit: 441 
would I could go back to thatotime,amd undo 
the fetterxthat:this threw around me.”’ 

She held itiopen' for him. to, see; and..as. his 


eyes felon thesignature of the men, he: took 


it from her, andegazed at‘it,as if. be could 
searcely believe the evidence of his senses, for 
the handwritivg ‘was as’ fantiliar to him as his 
own, 


—_— 


OHAPTER. XXVL 


As..the days went. by, bringing no news of 
ubert, Arline grew wortiéd and anxious, and, 
naturally enough, tormented hertelf with all 
sorts.of fears eg him, 

She wrote to Mrs. Belton, who answered her 
letter at-once, telling her that the Court was 
virtually shut. up, Lady De Roubaix having 
left for Paris, where she intended remaining 
until Christmas, 

‘© Your former protéze, Father Grant, is still 
here,” wrote tHe housekeeper, ‘* and the 
Countess seems. to take-as much inferest in her 
as you and Lord Cliffe. did, for she told me” to 
make. her my, special care, and to write her 
word directly I saw any. signs.of her intellect 
strengthening. Lately I havo fancied she has 


takemmore notice and grown a bit brightér ; | 


but her progress is not enough to report 
it to. Tady De Roubaix, Dr, Fletcher is still 
away, aud, the eman who has taken, his 


practice attends her. I have heard no news of 
lr. Hubert since he started for London, soon 
after you left,”’ 

So Arline. gained no satisfaction fram her 
application, but. had fo wait, with what 
patience she might, for tidings of her lover. 
Chere. was. no. one else to. whom shé could 
apply, for, Colonel Stuart had, curionély enough, 
written to her, saying he had not heard from 
Hubert, and asking her to send him word 
where he was, 


I suppose there are very few amongst us who 
do not know the sickness of “hope deferred,” 
who have not watched the postman with # 
beating heart as he neared the door, and’ then: 


on. Human life- and human troubles: 
are much’the same 
experience‘of 






rather y; for she was begi 
for her a good. and was not slow’ to’ ob- 
serve 





, having much faith-in:'* golden si 
and tataldlngy it better to 
e her into® 


ctober winds" 
about, ripened the 











was the smiling response. 
know that I am right in. drawing such an 
inference,” she added, thoughtfully, ‘for 
young people have keener capacities both of 
joy. and sorrow than old ones. I had more 
re my ‘in my earlier years than I have had 
| lately.” 

'.. Arline gazed atcher rather curiously, 

|. Youdeok as:if your-life had been a, very 

serene one,’’ she;remarked. 

i. “Then my looks) are nob to-be trusted, for I 
‘shave suffered as much as most people, I was 
not always.as well.off.asl.am now,’’ she said, 
pushing her spectacles up.on her forehead, and 
jeaning back in her chair, ‘‘ Whenmmy husband 
began life on his own account he was only a 
small tenant-farmer, and his relations were all, 
or nearly all, in trade. He worked hard, got 
up early and went to bed late, and never missed 
an opportunity, so as a natural consequence he 
soon.saved money ; but he grew too fond of it, 





thougats to the task of increasing his storé— 

and that’s a risk everybody ruus when they 

give. themselves up exclusively to one object, 

my dear,” she ed, shaking her head and 

sighing, as if the remembrance did not please 
er. 

She was in a talkative humour that after- 
noon—perhaps because Arline was invariably 
a good and sympathetic listener, perhaps be¢itse 
old memories were evoked, and she liked re- 
calling thent. 

“ There was a coal-mine worked near here,” 
she continued, on with her knitting as 
she spoke, ‘‘and everybody predicted’ great 
things for it, somy hus invested, first part 


having it back again more than trebled. -He 
was sadly deceived; for, after all, the mime was 
a failure, and the shareholders’ were very 
heavy losers. Ft wae-a terrible shock-to us all, 
for it meant beginning: everything over agnin, 
and that'is far from a pleasart experience. 
However, if had to’ be done, and I must say 
We were’ noe of-us backward—by ‘we’ I 
mean my husband, myself, and my’ niece 
Daisy.” 

“Was she living with’ you then?” inquired 
Arline, who was curfously interested at the 
mention of the name. 

“ She had been living with us ever since she 





was eight years old, for'she was an orphan ; and 


if 


turned away, es back bitter tears, as her 


vole : 

ra ob as "| passed 

ry my mothers rather an old bachelor i over, and the*| had weverseiledher 

whe: in Londom, died, andas lie left no the erience of thie’ [Serouiteeiigmmnpeniator es after ali. ‘You 
ill, and hs ‘ forme, now I must do 


3, Carroll watched 
eS a 










Ce | eet 
“And yet T'don't | afraid she was" 


and devoted all his energies, his time, and his | 


and then all of his money, in the expectation of 


I, having no children of my own, adopted her, 
and educated her. When the crash came she 
was about sixteen or seventeen, and the first 
she'did wasto go to W— and get a 
inashop, I remonstrated with her, 
foreshe Had been brought up as a lady, and 
; fingers*by work ; but she 


‘shewaid, and declared she 
| Be~ 6a-to’ us any longer. I 
well. remember’ tlie: diy she wertt, i how 


a : 
her changed demeanour; but she said) beautiftll she lookedias she turned‘ round at 





the bottom of the gartlem'to°wave a Inet good- 


4 i 





“Was she 2)? gale A rlines. 
q “Pretty, 1 Tiiatiis not aword for - 
it—she was gith Dever saw 
















in my life; notexcepting’yourself. I: Have a 


‘Tikeuess of Her ia her desk™ yonder,’ 2 
-} toa heavy, old-fashioned desk standimgion a 


le, up ina corner of the room, “Twill 


, ‘show it you presently, and then you -ountjndgs 


for meee It was a pity for Hetshb‘ever 
wert away from us—a pity, a pity!” sighed 
Mes, Carroll, nd 

“Did she die soon after, them?’’ queried 
Hier listener, much interested, 

‘No, bat six months Istor sie camo bick 

us, 80 changed that I h knew her, 
Size had gone away with che ag! brigot 


; she r pale still. wewty-loo'- 
Y disinotie®, to take an interest in 
me I fete wh! wae them xtter, 
‘pereta me saying? “hotilip,” snd 


her; s@ 1 J ba 
; but instemd: ofigetting 
muck rend at 
! iad, win! wa3 
a goign. # destitve——whioh | 
| thought very: likely indeed. Hiwaver, ha 
| dootored her up as much as he could, and 
_ tried hia best, but it was no good—nothing 
ssemed to interest her, and is appeared as 
Nif she“wonld fade ‘away beneath owtieyes, 
| simply from lack of vitality. At last, the 
medical. mau,said the only thing fhat was at 
all liely-to.restore ber ghealih would bo a 
| voyageto Australia; and, strate to say, sHe 
be bs bap ile idea, and said she shoald 
like togo. Iiso happsned that # family wo 
i knew, named, Grahwum-—fivo sistera and a 
| brother—werb, on the. point ‘of starting for 
| Melbourne, where they had.rcsolved to try 
‘their fortunes, and*so Daisy decided to go 
with them. The night before she started 
she.came.to me, aud.gave me tha key of her 
; desk, whioh she.asked ma to take care of, and 
| L-sliall never forget the, wistful, expression in 
| her eyes as she put her arms round my neo, 
aud kissed me,. ‘Auntie,’ she Said, ‘ you mitst 
| not think me ungrateful for withholding from 
‘you: my confidence—I cannot help it, for I 
| .bave giver my-word of honour, and I aii sure 
| you would nof have me broak ii,’ I.asked 
| her one thing—if her secret conceried a lover, 
j and when.ske told ms it did I made no 
farther inquirfés. Well, shewent, and dating 
| the passage she seems to have been better, so 
“that when she got onttusrs she took a 
' sittation as governess with an Hnglish family, 
land said she did not’ intend retarniog to 
Hogtand for sometime. Ste wrote at irre- 
gular intervals during thensxt twelve months, 
aud then Her letters cuased, and I have never 
Heard front her since,” 
‘* Then you do not*knowwhether st ig aliva 
, or dead?” : 
“T lave ‘ho’ remaining dou) thas sho is 
"aexd, for altitough' I have institated every 
| inquiry concértiing her I have never been 
abintohear arytidings whatever; and, besides, 
‘if sls had been‘alivé she world most certainly 
‘have written, No, sha’ mast have died soon 
after the date ofeher lasf letter, and you will 
readily anderstand shat my grief at her death 
‘was no lessened by tha fact that if ooeurred 
{ua foreign land, where! she had no -fela ‘ives 
‘or friends to tend her, Of the Grahams I have 
never heard—they probably: parted from her 
as soon as she obtained ‘a sitaation, Would 
you like to see her portrait?” 
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[HUBERT COULD HARDLY BELIEVE THE EVIDENCE OF HIS OWN SENSES—1HE SIGNALURE TO THE MARBIAGE CERTIFICATE WAS FAMILIAR 48 HIS cwn, | 


‘*Very much indeed,” Arline, responded, 
and accordingly fetched the deek from its 
corner, and Mrs, Carroll proceeded to open it 
with a key she took from her watch-chain. 

Is there anything sadder than looking over 
old letters, especially when they belong to one 
who has passed into the “ better land?” The 
little bundles of yellow paper, tied with faded 
ribbons, and put away so carefully, are mutely 
pathetic witnesses of the cares and the hopes 
of a bygone day. Of what interest to us 
are the lines written across them! They tell 
of things that we knew not, of other lives 
grown old, or passed beyond our ken, of 
thonghts and dreams in which we held no 

art ! 

Although Arline knew nothing of Mr. 
Carroll’s niece beyond what Mrs, Carroll her- 
self had told her, she yet felt a curious sym- 
pathy as the desk was opened, and she saw 
the letters lying just as the girl’s hands had 
placed them. 

**I bave not disturbed anything,” Mrs. 
Carroll said. ‘Some years ago I lifted the 
bundles of letters out to see if there were any 
in a man’s writing—for I thought myself jus- 
tified in trying to discover who had been pcor 
jer fi lover—but there was nothing to re- 
ward my trouble, and I put them back again 
just as I had found them. Whatever her 
secret may have been it has died with her,” 

The portrait had slipped down to the bot- 
tom, and, in order to get at it, Mrs, Carroll 
had to again remove the letters. As she did 
so Arline, who had been watching her, bent 
forward, and touched a tiny knob that pro- 
jected from the wood. 

“What is this?’ she asked. 

**I don’t know,” responded Mrs, Carroll, 
pausing to look at it. “I noticed it before, 
and fancied it might be the spring of some 
secret drawer, or something of that ort, but 
I did not succeed in finding it. Here is the 
likeness—what do you think of it?” 

It was a common little pcrtrait enough, 





badly taken at first, and faded with the lapse 
of pear wt all Nemes eqn ~ ieinal. 
colty in gu g at the beauty @ ori 

The face was as sweet as it was lovely, witha 
certain pathetic expression in the large dark 
eyes that almost seemed as if the shadow of 
her sad fate had already fallen upon her; but 
what struck Arline most was the sense of 
— with which the picture impressed 

er. 


*‘ It seems to methat I have seen her before,” 
she remarked; “but I suppose it is impos- 
sible.’”’ 

“Quite impossible. Why, she must have 
died some years before you were born.” 

“ Perhaps I have seen some picture that was 
like her,” went on the young girl, regarding it 
musingly; “ the face is that of a Madonna.” 

She gave the miniature back to Mrs, Carroll, 
who replaced it in its case, and was about 
putting it in the desk when she paused, and 
ee at the little knob Arline had referred 


“I wish you would see if you can find out 
apy drawer,” she said. “I have often 
thought there must be one somewhere,” 

Her surmise was correct, for after a few 
abortive efforts Arline at length contrived to 
touch the spring, and a tiny door flew open, 
disclosing s small hollow space, which was 
filled up with a packet of writing. 

Mrs. Carroll's hand trembled so much, as 
she took it, that it fell to the floor. 

“There is an inscription on the outside,” 
she said to her young companion. ‘ Read 
it, my dear, and tell me what it is.” 

The packet was sealed up and directed— 

**To my aunt, Rachel Carroll, to be opened 
after my death.” 

When the seal was broken two 8 of 
closely written manuscript fell out, and this 
the elder woman also requested Ariinc 
'+@ 

' For,’ she added, “if if contains any 
secrets I can trust you not to reveal them— 





and indeed, after this ‘length of time it is 
probable that all necessity for secrecy has 
ceased to exist. Poor Daisy! It is stran 
that the task of reading her letters sho 
devolve on you!” 

Strange, indeed — far stranger than the 
speaker imagined, for in the contents of that 
— our heroine had, although unknown to 

erself, a moat vital interest, 


(To be continued.) 


— — 








An Unsrzapy I Neer during a heavy 
gale from the east, a party of spongers in an 
open boat were driven off shore, and so fierce 
was the hurricane that their only hope was 
to keep the boat before the wind and run out 
into the Gulf. For four or five hours the head- 
long race was kept up; but finally the wind 
abated, and by early es the sea was as 


smooth as glass, a = often noticed 
there after a gale. he ery be carried far 
ont of sight ond were well-nigh worn 


out, when one of the spongers exclaimed that 
they were nearing shore, and soon the entire 
saw a reef—a a motion- 
the water. Eh thes eben the 
bird raised its neck, straightened up, 
and stretched its wings as if to fly; then, see- 
ing that they were not to moleat it, it 
resumed its position of security.' To their 
the men soon perceived that, 
instead of resting on a reef, the bird had 
alighted on a huge leather turtle that was 
wears, Sy wry . Indeed, the flamingo 
was ess, like themselves, having been 
blown off shore by the same storm, and it had 
evidently taken refuge on the sleeping e. 
The men did not attempt to disturb it, and 
their last view as they pulled away to the 
east was of the flamingo attempting to lift 
* 


an 
undulating motion of the ftoating turtle 
rendered well-nigh impossible. 
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(“Bow DARE YOU?" CRIED THE GIRL, ALMOST PANTING. ‘WHY DO YOU PEBSECUTE ME LIKE THIS? 1T 1S CRUEL—OCOWARDLY!” 


NOVELETTE.]) 


NAN’S REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Her name was Nancy, and she had grey 
eyes. Not proper, sensible grey eyes, you 
know, which bespeak a steady, plodding, ear- 
nest disposition, but eyes of that peculiar, 
baffling tint which really are complimented 
by being called grey at all, since they have a 
greenish tinge at times which really gives 
them a threatening resemblance to a grimal- 
kin’s orb. 

Far be it from me to assert that a person’s 
eyes are at all responsible for their moral 
conduct; nevertheless I give it as my humble 
opinion that, among my own sex at least, the 
mutineers have usually been endowed with 
these strange grey-green eyes; and Nancy, 
otherwise, Miss Anastasia Laurencia Pierre- 
oo Lestrange, most certainly possessed 
them. 

At the time our story opens Nancy was 
eighteen, a a bright-haired girl with a 
remarkable faculty for getting her own way, 
and a voice which could plead its own cause 
80 successfally as to conquer the hardest of 
hearts. 

Despite her grand name Nancy was poor— 
80 poor that her grey dress had twice been 
turned, and there were one or two visible 
darns upon the sleeves, already too short for 
the well-formed arms. Of her eighteen years 
more than half had been spent in the little 
village of which her uncle was Rector. The 
Rector posseseed an unlimited family and a 
strictly limited income; therefore it may be 
infe: Mies Nan had few loxuries, and 
altogetiier was pretty well inured to small 
means, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie treated her as 
an elder daughter, and were heartily fond of 
her, but they conld not but feel that with 
fourteen children of their own it would be a 





real relief to them when Nan took her de. 
parture from the quaint old gabled rectory ; 
and they thought it, to say the least, a little 
inconsiderate of the young lady that she did 
not encourage the addresses of a certain 
gentleman in the neighbourhood who had 
fallen a victim to her grey-green eyes, and 
shown an unmistakable desire to have them 
for the lasting ornament of his home, 

Time, two or three years ago ; season, sum- 
mer; and scene, the Rectory garden, with Nan 
lying full length upon the lawn, her coarse 
straw hat tilted over her eyes to screen them 
from the glare of the June sunshine, her small 
feet escaping from her short grey dress, and 
her whole attitude ex; ive of some calamity. 

‘* Nancy! Halloa, Nan ; what's the matter?” 

It was Robert Leslie, the eldest of the four- 
teen cousins; a fine, well-grown lad of seven- 
teen, and Nan’s own special chum. He atarted 
at seeing her in such dejection; called to her 
again and again. Finally taking the law into 
his own hands he held back the straw hat, so 
as to get a look at her face; the said look re- 
duced him to sheer dismay. Nan crying! 
Nan—who was the very brightness and sun- 
shine of his home! What could it mean? 
What dire calamity was impending ? 

“Nan!” and the boy laid one hand gently 
onhers, ‘* Nan, do speak, and tell me what’s 
the matter?” 

** Everything ! ”’ 

This wasn’t consoling. Rob stared at her, 
pushed his fingers through his shaggy hair, 
stared again, and then said reproachfully,— 

‘* What do you mean? I wish you’d speak 
out. I can’t bene mysteries,”’ 

Nan looked at him with an April face, 

‘*1’m so miserable.” 

“ But what about?” 

“ Everything |” 

This was stopping in the same place. Rob 
looked at her critically, and began a thorough 
cross-examination., 

“ Have you been lectured about the Sunday- 





school? Has the master been at you again to 
go and teach in it?” “er 

“ No ! ” 

“Have you torn your best dress or lost 
those blue things you’re so fond of putting in 
your hair?” . 

“ No! much worse than that,” 

** Worse! Come Nan, don’t tease a fellow ; 
tell me what you are driving at?” 

Nan roused herself to a sitting posture, 
looked him steadily in the face, and said 
slowly,— 

“Tam going away.” 

The boy’s face fell! then it changed to an ex- 
pression of utter incredulity. 

‘I don’t believe it.” 

‘* It’s true enough.” 

* Who said it?” 

* Aunt Sophy !”’ 

‘* The mother?” 

Nan was sobbing in good earnest now. 

“She’s awfully unkind to me, Rob, I can’t 
help saying it if she is your mother.” 

* Whatever is it all about?” 

“ She wants me to marry Mr. Badham,”’ 

Rob whistled. 

‘* Why he’s nearly as old as father, Nan.” 

‘‘He’s older,” said Nan, decisively’ ‘‘ he 
must be fifty at the very least.” 

‘* But whatever made her think of it? ’’ 

‘“* He did, I suppose.’ 

Rob whistled again. 

*¢ Of course I knew he was always i 
about,” said the boy, dejectedly, ‘‘ but 
thought he came to talk to father.” 

**So did 1.’ : 

“He always seemed to belong to him and 
mother more than us.” 

“ Of course he did.” 

“You won't give in, Nan?” 

“ Of course not. Only fancy, Rob, whenever 
he came here we were lectured beforehand on 
behaving nicely and talking quietly, Why, 
it I did marry him my whole life would be 
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like one of our dinner parties ; I shonld just 
be stifled,”’ 

**To be sure.” 

“T told Aunt Sophy so.” 

‘* What did she say?” 


Bat here Nan’began to cry again, and Reb)’ 
tried to comfort her. It was only by degteer 


he learned that Mr: distrusting his 

own eloquence, had | Mrs. 

plead: his cause; that } 

more good-will! tham 
adibeen allowed to: 


She leant back against the Rector's shoulder 
with jast-the least bit happier expression. 
Mr. Leslie looked from one to the other. 






















Leslies wamton the Rector’s side; fimeaud the 
pretty young mother whotdled when 
she was were own brother’ - sister, 


Perhaysaf was a secret offence to Mim-Leslice 
that be’was more tender to his sister'® 
than he Bad ever . 

Handai-hand the boy and girl went" pack” 
to the honse; with a marvellcus combination 
of fingers they hammered at the study door. 
They knew quite well they would find the 
Rector alone, Hie- «wife and younger olive 
branches had gone to a hay party at a neigh- 
bouring farmer's; the.mutinesra.were sure.of 
@ fair hearing. 

Looking up abruptly from his-Greek poatry 
the Rector saw the two—the girl with flushed, 
téar-staine? cheeks and a masa of’ tangled 
rumpted hair; ‘the boy eayer, indignant, angry. 
He had had arti¢tic tastes onca; it dawned on 
him they made’a'pretty prir: 

“ Wirat is it, chifdren? ” 

“We have coitte to you for fttstice): sir,” 
anid Rob, fiercely, “I want to’ know 2 Nan) 
is to betrantpled’ on an@ tredted like a-srer- 
vant?” 

Down went the Rector’s volunisvof poetry ; 
evidently the embassy ‘was more important 
than he had anticipated: 

**My dear Rob,”’ he swidy itiohis sedsy non- 
chalant manner, that wateuelr a-contrast to 
his wife’s quick energetic tomer, ** you’ don't 
know what you are talking: ofj no one has a! 
wish to walk over Nau; fot-mycowa‘part, I 
much prefer treading on)levéliground. «As to 
her being a servant, I think: we should come 
badly off if we dismissed either of onr prezent 
treasures and invited. Nan to fill-the vacant 
place ia the kitehen,’’ 

* You are laughing at me, sir,”’ 

“Oh! uncle, if you only. knew,” and with 
that Nan’s eyes filled with tears, hér mouth 
took a piteous expression, of. wos, .and..she 
Aually began to.sob:hopslesaly, 

Mr, Leslie put one.arm round: her, and 
motioned to Rob to sit down. 

"Now, what is it?” 

* Aunt wants to send me away.” 

‘ ‘*‘The mother wants her td marry Bad- 
am.” 

These two speeches came in’eagor chorus, 
Mr. Leslie smiled ‘a little sadly. 

‘* And which proposalmakeg you cry? Dry 
your eyes Nan, child, I osn't baar to see you 
in tears; you look’so like your mother.” 

Nan dried her eyes; her uncle’s pocket. 
handkerobief being borto wed for the pur 


her own had alreudy seen hard service in the 
Fame cause, 














‘nrgwerthe fee" gl athe conty, out-and- 
out. 

This remark, of course, came from Rob, 

‘Ig she? Well, Nav, ll do.my., bast for 
you. I shall tell Badham I think you too 
young to be troubled about such things, and 
I'll say a-wordin your-favour to your'aunti; 
Vm ee be very mach disappointed.” 

ity y- » 

“ Badham is.in.a: very good position; his 
income must be four times as muchas mine,” 

“Ts Aunt Sophy so.fond of money?” 

“ She hasesuffered so much from the want 
of it, that, perhaps; she understands its value 
better thamany litfle Nan,” 

i Dechepail- really ongbt 

“ Perbapsth really ” 

“ Qaght what?” 

“To goaway.” 

‘* To. marry Badbam, do you mean?” 

‘Ob: no; I couldn't: do that, I simply 
coulda’; only Aunt Sopiry said if I didn't 
she would send:me away and make mo earn 
my own living. Dthought.it horribly cruel of 
her. I néarly cried my eyesout over if at first, 
-—- now I think, somehow, perhaps she was 
rig t. ” 

“ Nonsense, Nan.” 

. You-eee, itt maybe true; D am a barden 
an es 

“You: ate no more a burdef than the 
others,’ growled: Rob. 

‘*You are as’ dear to me as a daughter, 
Nau,” séidithe:Rector, gravely. 

‘‘ Bat you. have'so many daughters,” 

‘t The more the merrier,” 

Nan did not answer, she was thinking of:a 
conversation she had held only that.morning 
with the old gardener, She had been com- 
plaining that aw favourite rose-tree no longer 
bore such fine blossoms, and the old man had 
replied it was because there. were: too many 
flowers- oh it; the buds ought to have been 
thinned .out—there were too many on the tree 
for any to come to perfection. 

“Tt is the same with us,’’ thought the girl, 
dreamily, ‘‘ we want thinning out,” 

She gave a glance through the open window 
on to the dear old garden shoe loved so well. 
It seemed to her she had never before réalised 
its beauty, never before loved it half so much 
as now, when she knew she must leave it, for 


Nan’s mind was quitemade up, Heartbroken 
as she had been at the bare idea an hour ago, 
she was quite resolved now she would leave 
Alandale, only not as Mrs. Jalius Badham ! 

“ The governer is a trump, and nemistake,” 
said Rob, whem the embassy Halt! lefg: the 





study, and wei porting themasivesim the 
orchard ; that i#gNan sat on the= ‘e 
spreading , while down Rob 
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our exact taste, fewe retrain from admir- 
ing it when the flickering firelight throws up 
its many tints, or when the summer sunshine 
falls upon. it aud turas it.to,baraished gold. 
Children, animals, and servants, worshipped 
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Nan. 

In all her short life she had never. made an 
enemy, She was full of fanlts, sho was always 
making mistakes, and had never been known 
to get through a piece on the piano without 
blandering ; but then, on the other hand, her 
sympathy was always ready, 

She never chilled anyone by ssvere reproofs ; 
she sang like.a nightingale; infact, tosum her 
up in two words, as Roboften did ia discours- 
ing of her yittues, whatever anyone might.say 
against her, however provoking she might 
seem, she was always-‘‘ jasi. Nan.” 

She went into the house. at last to prepare 
for tea... It costhera pang to leave the gardén 
and the sunshine, but Mrs. Leslie was.a 
martinet for punctuality, aud, just now, Nan 
certainly did not wish to dispiease. her auns., 

She inhabited a little attic at the top.of the 
house, herownchoice, She might haveshared 
her cousins’ larger apariment downstairs, but 
Nan was of an. independent character, and 
preferred some place ‘‘ all her own.”’ 

That attic was. quite characteristic of Nan ; 
bunches of wild flowers in jam-pots, and other 
homely receptacles adorned it. There was a 
very, naked-looking, dressing-table occupied 
only by a crecked looking-glass, a Bivle, and 
Tennyson's works, very..dirty anc very much 
bethambed, for their present owner had picked 
them up second-hand at a bookstali in the 
next town. , 

Nan let down her hair, threw herseli.on tho 
bed, took up Tennyson, and began ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall.” She read-it through, and then put.the 
book back with a little shudder. 

“How very. wretched being in love does 
make people,” has been. refrain her 
thoughts. ‘‘ What a blessing it is 1 dont care 
a straw for Mr, Badham, would . be 
horridly uncomfortable even to love anyone 
like that, Faney getting frightened every 
minute. lest. you, should vexing anyone > 


just fancy agreeing to spend, one’s whole_life 
: eo person day Beye , year’s end to 
year's end ! 


‘*No wonder married people get cross and 
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ill-tempered. Just look atauntie, I'm sure she 
déesn’t get one quarter the e-outef her 
life:‘that I Go, and, of ae lie A 
ever'so0 much more, being older, She might 
have béen as happy, too, if shehada’t married. 
She-has # nicelittle income of her own, too—a 
hundred a-year, Ithink. How comfortableshe 
might have been in a little cottageywith one 
servant ‘to wait*on her; and a big pussy cat 
for company! I wonder if she ever thinks of 
that, and®° feels ‘sorry’ she martied? I should 


like to ask her.” 

Bat ‘had no more time to in- 
dalge-in' musings sentimental or otherwise. 
Rousing herself‘by an effort’ she crossed the 
room to an ancient capboard; 
remote corner’; she opened it wide, The paper 
at the back: was-loose’s oo they = 
Nan’s: fingers - quite a 26a “ootner * 
back, disclosing a sm or white surface, on 
which: were some black marks, which, on ex- 
amining' ‘them more’ losely; proved to be 


In point of fact, this:-plecs of wall was Nan’s 
diary. Here she. chronicled her simple 
memoirs, perfectly séeare that: they were safe 
tfom all: ‘eyes; the entries: were short 
and son otk no ats - ame and 
wer general importance. In e case 
the date came first; then followed such notices 
as ‘Our: mother’ died ;” “Heda tooth 
out; ” ‘ Unele gave mee sovereign?” 

Nan: took the pencil and wrote the.date (that 
of ai day ‘ia June; 1882) ; then she. hurriedly 
efded these words :—“ Somebody asked me 
and I: said noI feeb miserable—I shall go 
away.” 

It was the work ‘of an instant’; she folded 
back the papers arranged her pile of clothes, 
which stood-on the shelf, in:sach a manner as 
to keep it-implaee, then she went back to the 
dressing-table, and’ exatained herself a little 
rs oy rer ; cracked look anh ye 

“Tm g ‘m pretty,” thought ths -young 

ilosopber, commplubeniae. “Auiatysays beaut 
¢ skin-detp; but ‘I'think itanakes one magpite 
while it lasts.”. . i 1 i 

Shetwiste@eupher hair into’ the coil Mrs. 
Leslie's ideas of propriéty bad insisted on the 
day she attained her fifteenth birthday; and 
then she went down stairs to tea, 

Mrs. Leslie was at the head of the table; 
but she was true to her promise, nét to: men- 
Julius Badhom's name until the timecame for 
his answer, Shemade roonrfor Nam a¥ the table 
next herself, saw thatshe hada fair share of 
the farmhouee dainties' brought from the hay 
party, and, in fact, showed pretiy plainly ‘that 
having had her say, she was not: disposed to 

malice, 

“« Where's Rob?” 

*¢ Gone round to the post-office ; it is the day 
for the Guardian, you know, Nan.” 

There were two postseverydayat Alandale, 
call personally atithe-postoffes, ‘The Rectory 
ca at the post-office, ' sotor 
family, being troubled “with ‘verywfew canal 
pondents, never took the precaution of sending 
tor letters except: on ' Mondays, on which day 
last week’s Guardian usually >: Mr. 
Leslie purchasing it secon at half-price. 

Tea went on, no one expected letters; so they 
felt no special ‘interest'in’ Rob's return. The 
correspordence of the Rectory might be 
summed up in a few words—bills, appeals for 
charity, a monthly letter from Mrs. Leslie’s 
sick mother, and‘an even rarer epistle from a 
college friend of her husband. 

Surely there was not mucliin any of them to 
attract the interest or attraction ofthe young 
folks;and so the business of tea went on unin. 
terru , With wonderingsi ‘rosptcting Rob's 
return, or what he would bring with him. 

Nan*put'‘aside the seriousthoughts that had 
come to her that afternoon, and romped and 
laughed withthe littleomss; all loved her, 
Perhaps Mrs. Leslie liked Nan when' she 


saw her with the childrew clinging round her. 
They could not have been fonder of her had she 
been a sister of their own. 

Open thedoor abruptly and enter Rob— 
Rob with the well-known package, which 





‘he delivered to-his father, but also with some- 


thing else—a long ‘blue:envelope: of the most 
business-like and officialdlooking nataye, 
“ Guess who it’sfor?”” —~ : 
There was‘a ham ‘of voiees, bat no 
seemed correct: Then Rob passed. to his 
cousin’s side, and showed ‘her ‘the: superscrip- 


tion— 
“Miss Anastasia Laurentia Pierrepoint Le- 
strange.” 


it,in her hand and looked at the formal address. 
(ee 
CHAPTER. II. 
Ir was the first letter Nan had ever received 
in her life, Nay, more than that, it-was pro- 


‘bably the first time: she had ever ceem:her 


name written in fall, for from the first: days 
of her coming to the Rectory she had: been 
known as Nan; or-on rare occasions as Miss 
Anastasia, the other lofty-sounding sappelia- 
tions having bsen condemned to. oblivion by 
Mrs Lester; who, of: a severely-practical turn 
of mind, had declared she saw no use:ina 
child having a name two or three times longer 
than herself, 


Nan stared-at her letter in a kind of aye 
dismay. aig ye sete to open i t 
seemed rather as if she ed not touch it, 
There it lay on the table by her plate, and a 
kind of blank, uncomfortable silence fell on 
the gathering. ‘ 
The'same thought had come to both the 
Rector.and his wife, that this: missive came 
from some other: lover, for whose sake Mr, 
Baidham had been treated so cavalierly. 

Bat that large blue envelope did not look 
like Oupid’s stationery; besides; there was 
such an utter unconsciousness in the steady 
stare with which Nan regarded it that Mrs. 
Leslie’s suspicions faded. 

She told the children to ran:and play; and 
then, when only Rob remained: of all the 
cousins, she said to Nan in-no unkind 
voice,— 

“You had better open your letter, child.” 

“T’d rather not.” 

The Rector-smiled. 

‘You won't find ont*what's written in it by 
looking at the envelope, I’m afraid, Nan. 
Come, child, thedetter ‘can’ i:hutt you ;.you’d 
better read it.” 

Thus adjured Nan-opened the envelope very 
cautiously, and rather as though. she expected 
its contents to explode or otherwise terrify 
her, Three’papers had. been- enclosed-in the 
large envelope, and Nau not unnaturally ad- 


dressed ‘her attention to the largest. She un- 
folded it, and began :— : 
“* Gray’s Inn, 
* June —, 1831 


* Mapau,—We the undersignéd have the 
painful duty to acquaint you with the death 
of our lamented client, Sir Gay Lestrange, 
and toinform yoti that by his*will, exeented 
the week before his decease, he named you as 
his sole heiress, subject to certain conditions, 
which we doubt not it will bs to your pleasure 
and happiness to falfil. 

‘* As soon as°we' are in receipt of your ac- 
knowledgment of this letter we will-sent?‘a 
trusty person to escort you to Castle Lestrange, 
where ib was Sir Guy’s wish you should chiefly 
reside, 

‘We are, Madam, your obedient servants, 

“Desennam & Fatrurtcs.”’ 


To.describs the amagementi stamped on 
Nan’s face would have been impossible. She 
slipped the note into her aunt's hand. 

‘* What does it mean ?’’ 

Then, without waiting for a reply, she took 
up another letter, one written on smaller 
paper, this time in a:crabbed, uncertain hand 
—-& great contrast to the lawyer’s clear, round 
characters :— 

“ Castle Lestrange, Chepstow, Mon. 

“My Dear Oovstn; —It is only within the 
last fow months that I-have learnt my kins. 
man, Olaude Lestrange, left-a-daughter, who 





must"be nearing womanhood. You ate the 
last of. a-grand ‘old name, Anastasia, and it 
warnis my heart to thiak'on¥-race is not ex- 
tinctpas I had feared: I would gladly have 
sent for you‘here; bat for’ many reasons it 
ON me Apne me ra A dying man 
is no fit°oaretaker for’w-young’ girl; but the 
thought that’ there was a- Lestrange to reign 
here after me has sweetened my path to the 
grave. I leave you all‘of which I die-pos- 
sessed, and Iam sareyou wiil-do' your best 
to fulfil my wishes, and that you’ will some- 
times cast a kindly theaght to the memory of 
hioy who subsoribes‘himee!f your affectionate 


“ Guy LesTRancr,”’ 


Nan looked‘ up with dewy eyes. Someove 
who would have loved her was.dead.; that 
was the first sensation that.came clearly home 
toher, The next, that without act or exer- 
tion of hers, the resolation she had registered 
8 a old wall upstairs would 20on .be fal- 


Mr. and Mra, Leslie read the lawyer's letter 
tegether, then they, took up Sir Guy's; not 
until they had finished the latter document 
did they turm their attention to Nan, 

** Do you know what this means, litileone?”’ 

Nan smiléd wistfally, 

“That kind oldman has. left, me. some 
same’ I'thall not be a-hindrance to you any 

onger.”” 

‘You weré never that,” said Aunt Sophy, 
quickly, “George’’ (to her husband), where 
is Castle Lestrange ?”’ 

“In Monmouthshire, near the Wye.. I was 
there once with. my father ””—he gianced at 
the girl—‘‘it was before he married. I 
remember it seemed to me like an enchanted 
palace, and Sir Guy seemed like some knight 
6f olden days. He, was a distant cousin of 
Edmund's, and had at that time sons and 
grandsons. I am-sure Edmund never cast a 
thought to the peonert)." 

“And Nan. will be. quite a rich young 
woman!” 

“Rich ’—and the Ractor. almost gasped— 
“she will be the richest, heiress. in the West 
of England.” — 

‘*This letter speaks of conditions,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, @ little prudently, 

‘There can be none difficult of -falfilment,” 
réplied ‘her husband,equably, “ Yousceefrom 
the tone of the old man’s letter he feels certain 


_ Nanwill be mistress of Castle Lestrange.” 


Nan theught of her little attic, with its 
shabby furniture, its cracked looking,glass, 
and secondhand Tennyson; then.’she gave s 
little sigh. 

‘* What's the matter, child?” 

“*T don’t know,” said the girl, trying hazd 
to understand and oe the thoughts that 
came crowding-upon her; ‘‘only I have been 
sO happy I don’t think anything could make 
me happier.” 

The beginning of her responsibilities came 
that night, Instead of roaming in the garden 
with Reb-ske had ‘to stay indoors. and indite 
her answer to’ the letter from Gray’s Inn. 

We havé hinted before that Miss Lestrangs’s 
correspondence was strictly limited. Sheba: 
hada good simple English education, but she 
had never needed to put her thoughts int 
writing, and to. write to a stranger seemed 
worst of all. 

This was the letter which finally was de- 
posited ia the postman’s bag, written in avery 
stiff, girlish hand, and covering only one ids 
of a sheet of psper: 

y “ Alandale Rectory, Sassex, 
*' Jane, 1881. 

“ GentiemEenN,—I thank you for your letter. 
My uncle. wishes me to say be-will be glad to 
see you when you call ; and he hopes you will 
sleep at the Rectory, as. we live five miles from 
the station. — Yours truly, 

“ Anastasia LisURENrIA:PIRREPOINT 
LirstrancE,” 
The signature was'a work of time end 


patience. Nan wanted to sign herself simply 
by initials, but her aunt objected; and‘ the 
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matter was finally arranged by Mrs. Leslie 
tracing the : . 


painting them over care’ ink. 

The letter fairly gone, but one thought filled 
the minds of the Rectory household—when 
will the gentleman from London arrive? 

The third in the mysterious blue en- 
velope pro to be a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, endorsed in the lawyer’s hand, “for 
current poy 

Mrs, Leslie fairly started when she saw it. 
How very large must be the fortune which 
could afford such a goodly sum for a girl's 
few toilet wants! 

She wished to conduct Nan into the nearest 
town, and at once begin lavish purchases on 
her account, but Nan objected. 

“Td rather not,” she said, stoutly. 

“But why?” 

‘* He speaks of conditions, Suppose they 
were anything I couldn’t do, and we had spent 
the money.” 

Mrs. Leslie yielded the point. She also of 
her own accord wrote to Mr. Badham, and 
conveyed Nan’s unqualified rejection of his 
suit. All this was accom: on Tuesday 
prensa dinner, and Nan was sitting 
at n work in the afternoon as quietly as 
though she expected to do y bay Rahn 
when a carriage dashed up to the door, and a 
pane double knock proclaimed the ad- 
vent of a visitor. 

Even then Nan never thought the arrival 
had to do with her; she sat on busy with her 
work some [half-hour jlonger, when her uncle 
came in with a strange gentleman. 

“This is your ward,” said the Rector, lay- 
ing one hand tenderly on Nan’s shoulder, and 
8 with some emotion. ‘I ‘part from 
her with sorrow; but I cannot stand in the 
ap 

was an old man, with a gre 
— and « kindly, gee face. Het 
an’s hand with a strange mingling 
respect and affection. 

“My dear yo lady, I have known and 
honoured your family for years. It isa true 
pleasure to me to make your acquaintance.” 

Nan flashed. 

** What does it all mean?” she asked, 
gently. “I have read the letters again and 
again, but I{couldn’t understand,” 

**Tt means that you are the lady of Castle 
Lestrange, that you will have one of the 
loveliest homes in England, and, I am afraid, 
rather more money than is good for‘you. It 
is not a very alarming iy 

* But the conditions? ” 

The Rector and Mr. Debenham exchanged 
glances ; their looks said as plainly as pos- 
sible, “ No need to tell her yet.” 

‘* The conditions are very simple. The first 
is that when you are nineteen you should in- 
vite an old friend of Sir Guy’s to come and 
stay with you.” 

** And w am I to live?” 

** At Castle Lestrange chiefly, I have the 
honour to be appointed your personal 
guardian, and my wife and I will do our 
utmost to make you feel happy. New friends 
can’t be like old ones, I fear; but Mr, Leslie 


y long, 
doubt we can make them pass pleasantly to 
you.” 

We over ,the adieu, the sad farewells 
to the home of her childhood. Nan cried till 
her eyes were blistered ; in spite of his budding 
—_e Rob’s eyes 5 -+ym —_  . 

was a [most scene, an tr. 
Debenham was heartily thankfal when it was 
over, aud he and Nan were fairly in the 


grounds, with their trees, the magnificent 
scenery of the River Wye, the stadious care 
paid to her ease and comfort, the luxuries 





which surrounded her. All did their part, and 
in about a month Nan was tolerably cheerful, 
Coa unten ——_ of ae ale was 
still eno tears to eyes, 

Mr. and Frog het loved her dearly ; 
they petted her as though she had been their 
— child, and spared no pains for her com- 

or 

She hada French maid to wait on her, a 
distinguished Italian gave her singing lessons, 
Mr, Debenham rode out with her every day; 
only one thing strack her as the weeks 
on—there was no society ; absolutely no one 
— a. =e pal % Castle re 
excep’ 6 grey-ha clergyman and the 
equally al a doctor. . 

* Does no one live about here?’ asked Nan 
@ little discontentedly, one woefully wet day, 
when she was tired of work and just a wee- 
bit cross. 

“ There are very few families in the county 
just now.” 

**I see plenty of yo in church.” 

“Bat the lady of Castle Lestrange can’t 
associate with anyone.” 

“TI shall begin to wish I wasn’t the lady of 
Castle Lestrange if I never associate with a 
living soul. Don’t be vexed, dear Mrs. Deben- 
ham. You are as good to me as ever you can 
be; but I am so dull.” 

Mrs. Dabanham repeated this conversation 
to her husband. He looked 

‘* Poor child, I daresay it is dull for her ; 
but the terms of the will are absolute until 
she comes of age or marries Aylmer Desmond. 
She is to make no fresh acquaintances.” 

‘*I¢ sounds an absurd condition.” 

“It is easy enough to unde too. The 
old man brought up Aylmer as his heir. At 
the last moment he discovered that one of his 
own flesh and blood survived. He could not 
leave the Castle away from a Lestrange, and 
he ceuld not bear to think Aylmer would never 
reiga here as master.” 

“ But——” 

‘* But what, wife of mine?” 

“TI don't think he went the best way to 

out his wishes.” 

“NorI. But he went the best way to guard 
against another attachment.” 

“ Captain Desmond may——” 

Mr. Debenham fairly groaned. 

“ Captain Desmond, unluckily, is as proud 
as she I don’t think there is the slightest 
chance of their ever becoming man and wife,” 

© And what happens if she refases ?” 

The lawyer his shoulders, 

‘* That’s jast the worst part of it, Amy. If 
either of: them ‘setans the property goes to 
Nan’s eldest son, if she ever has one, and a 
handsome income is paid to Aylmer out of 
the estate.” 

‘*And Nan?” 

“That's the strangest part of it. Unless 
she becomes Mra, Desmond before she is 
twenty-one, a paltry hundred a-year is all she 
can touch of old Sir Guy’s wealth.” 

“ .°” 


“ I don’t.” 

“The old man wished to preserve her 
from f hunters. He determined, if she 
refused the husband he chose for her, she 
should not be rich enough to attract the notice 
of anyone base enough to woo her for her 


Mr, Debenham looked unconvinced, 

“It would have been mach simpler to 
divide the property between them.” 

“ Mach ; rich people never seem to 
mind the difficulties they leave to their 
executors.” 

** Do you like Captain Desmond?” 

"T think he’s out-and-out the finest young 
fellow I know."’ 

“And has he heard of this’ most extra- 

arrangement?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ What Ge be are oe _ 

Refused, at first, ve anything to do 
with it. ny Fg To I bad my work 
out out to make hear reason,” 

“ And you succeeded ?"’ 





“ So far that he has promised to accept the 
invitation to Castle Lestrange, and to make it 
his chief home for six months, but he declares 
nothing will come of it. He says Sir Guy bas 

the surest way to make him detest 
an.”’ 


‘* What a pity.” 

“TI told him he would be d the girla 
cruel wrong if he refused to her ac- 
quaintance, otherwise I don’t think he’d have 
come at all.’ 

“ That is the only thing likely to move him 
—the fact that if he refuses to marry her she 
will lose both home and fortune,” 

‘*T wish it was settled.” 

“SodolI. Well, Nan will be nineteen next 
April, We might ask her uncle and aunt down 
for a month or so; it would make it more 
cheerful for the child.” 

The Leslies accepted the invitation readily. 
They one and fell in love with Nan’s 
splendid home. Their visit was repeated at 
intervals. Nan was taken to spend a week in 
London, and see some of the sights of the 
great metropolis. Altogether the girl was 
happy; there was always some 6 sur- 
prise as her. The daysslipped by until 
at last only a week separated 
nineteenth birthday. 

It was a lovely April evening, the air was 
soft and balmy. Nan had s out into the 
grounds ; and asshe stood by the river’s brink, 
looking dreamily forth on the clear, silvery 
waters, an old boatman, who had grown grey 

ir Guy, came up to her. 

Old Isaac a kind of character in his 
Ww 


mistress had seen very little of each other, 
The old man seemed to have a aver- 
sion for the beautiful young e. 

‘* Aye, but it’s a fine evening, missy,’ he 
began, with a mixtare of cordiality and re- 
8 


Pet's beantifal,” 


J 
that’ll tempt you on the water to-night, 
missy. Ta not do it for worlds. You'd catch 
veil yo sy” slang tthe 

“Sho you sorry 
strange way in which he had avoided her. 

Isaac stared at her. 

“ Many’s the time I'd havesaid no. You see, 
missy, I hated you badly at first, but now it’s 
different. You've a look of the old family in 
your face, and so I can’t wish any ill to come 
to you.” 

Nan felt puzzled. 

** Why should you have hated me?” she 
asked, wistfally, ‘‘I never hurt you.” 

" But you hart him—him as I loved like my 
own son.” 

'*What can you mean?” 

‘¢ You don’t mean they’ve never told you— 
that — let you take all that was to have 
been i 


confidences ? - 
“T never heard,” she said, faintly. “ I don’t 
understand what you mean.’ 
'* Never heard of Mr. Aylmer—my boy, my 
brave young soldier a 
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** And he died?” 

“No; he went abroad with his regiment, 
anda month or so later the master was taken 
ill, and we heard that instead of our brave 
young captain the Castle was to go to a wee 
little lassie none of us had ever seen.” 

Poor Nan felt like a miserable interloper. 

“Sir Guy,” went on Isaac, ‘he settled it 
all. He wrote a letter to the captain with 
his own hand to say how it was to be, and 
then he had all us servants called up to his 
room, and bade us with his own voice, weak 
and ill as he was, show all duty and respect 
to you—his lawful heiress, Ah, missy, there 
was many a one in tears. ‘And Captain 
Aylmer,’ one or two of us cried out ; and then 
the old master told us, in his old gentle way, 
we weren’t to think he didn't love the cap- 
tain, only right was right, and he couldn’t pass 
over his own flesh and blood; and then he 
made us promise, one and all, we’d not tell 
you the wrong you’d done him, nor name him 
to you; and if I’ve broken my word, missy, 
it’s myself that’s sorry, only when you 
looked at me with those great eyes of yours 
that could see through a stone wall what 
am I to do but tell you all the truth?” 

This was an adventure, truly. Nan felt her 
heart go Fea 2 otc fibre of her nature 
was fired by a sense’ of the injustice done 
to the gallant captain, She would have 
liked to lay Castle Lestrange and its rich 
revenues at his feet on the spot. 

* Where is he now?” 

** Who?” 

‘Captain Aylmer.” 

“ Captain Desmond,” corrected old Isaac. 
‘I don’t rightly know, missy. He were in 
furrin parts, but he always promised the 
master he'd be back for Easter.” 

“ Easter was last week.” 

** Was it, missy? Well, it don’t go for to 
make no difference, I reckon we'll none of 
us ever see his face again.” 

“* Won’t he come here ?” 

“T reckon not, missy. Why should he?” 

* To see the place—his old home.” 

**T¢ can’t be his home again,’’ 

“It ought to be.” 

“Tt can’t, missy. It'll be yours and your 
children’s after you. There's nothing left 
for Captain Desmond but a life of hard 
work here, and maybe a soldier’s death in 
the future,” 

Nan was crying quietly to herself, 

“Is he married?” 

* He'll never marry ; how can he? And there 
isn’t a woman in the whole world good enough 
for him? Besides, he hates ’em.” 

Isaac pronounced the last words with gusto, 
as though he shared the captain’s senti- 
ments. 

“ Hates them ?”’ 

“He hates the whole b’iling lot of ’em, 
which, begging of your pardon, missy, they 
deserves.” 

“Why?” 

“ Tt’s none of your fault, missy, that you're 
& woman, or will be some day ; it’s rather your 
misfortane, It’s my opinion women was at 
the bottom of all the misery and troubles that 
we.has. There never was a battle, missy, no, 
nor yet a murder, but a woman was at the 
bottom of it,” 

Nan felt small, and, like most passionate 
people, began indignantly to defend herself. 

© Tis not my fault,” she cried, hotly; ‘I 
can’t help pats hae. I'm sure if I’d known 
about Captain Desmond I'd never have come.” 

* They'd have made you, I reckon, missy ; 
no, it’s not yourfault, It just comes of your 
one “tole $00 p 5 led to dispu 

an felt too puzz te the point. 
** What is he like?"’ - 





conquer them, ‘There’s no one in the county 
fit to hold a candle to him.” 

“A detestable man!” muttered Nan to 
herself, ‘‘I’m sure 1 shonld hate him.” 
Then a’oud, ‘‘Isn’t there a likeness of him 
anywhere about? ” 4 

‘There was a beautiful one,” said Isaac, 
with! enthusiasm. ‘‘It used to hangin the 
dining-room, just over the fnantelpiece, but it 
was taken away just before you came to make 
room for your papa’s.”’ 

“ And where is it now?” 

Isaac shook his head. 

“I don’t know, missy, maybe in the lumber 
room ; folks are bad enough.” 

Nan let fall the train of her pretty evening 
dress and turned away. She had taken to 
trains lately as an accession of dignity, and 
she swept on towards the house, the very 
picture of an injared princess. She did not 
quite know whom she was angry with; only 
she was angry with Sir Guy for placing her in 
this difficulty, Aylmer Desmond for being 
the cause of it, and old Isaac for telling her ; 
all came in for a share of her indignation. She 
hardly knew what she wanted, or what she 
meant to do. 

She made her way to the housekeeper’s 
room. She was a special favourite with the 
old dame, who remembered her father in his 
baby days. Mrs. Pearce looked upin surprise, 
It was dusk now, and Miss Lestrange did 
ae often wander about the house at such an 

our. 

ae heart, missy, how you frightened 
me ” 

‘*T want you to do me a favour, Pearce,” 

**T never could refuse you anything, missy ; 
you’ve your papa’s own trick of getting your 
own way.” 

Nau smiled a little, mollified at this praise, 
She put one hand on the housekeeper’s 
shoulder, and said, coaxingly,— 

“T want to go to the lumber-room,” 

“The lumber-room, miss? Why it’s at the 
top of the house. My old bones rarely get so 


**T don’t want you tocome. Only give me 
the key, there’s a dear old woman.” ; 

But Miss Pearce had scruples. 

‘*You'd never go there alone at this hour, 
missy |” 

** Oh, yes.” 

** Bat what would Mr. Debenham say?” 

* He never scolds me.” 

‘*There’s naught to see there, Miss Les. 
trange ; nothing in the world but ‘some old 
furniture that’s been turned out of different 
rooms, and a little china,” 

‘No pictures ?”’ 

‘ There may be a few, but if there are it's 
only such as weren’t good enough to hang 
anywhere else. Do be persuaded, miss, dear, 
and give it up.” 

But Nan stuck to her point, Coaxings, 
entreaties, and persuasions prevailed. After 
ten !minutes’ delaythe heiress of the castle 
went upstairs with the key, in her hand 
bearing a small silver lamp. 

She wanted to look at Aylmer’s picture— 
she wanted to see what manner of man she 
had despoiled. 

The exiled captain was quito a hero in 
Nan’s eyes, She imagined him quite an 
Adonis. 

She wanted to see if she could trace in his 
face any of that hatred, for her own sake, of 
which old Isaac had spoken. 

She made a pretty picture herself in her 
_ white dress ; its long, clingin = —_ 

petite Sqnee 3° ; &@ broad, crim- 
son sash old Petia silk encircled her 
waist, and there were strings of pearls on her 
neck—a sweet-faced, innocent girl, that was 
how a stranger would have described our 
ieee found the easily enough, though 

room ly . 

her feet ached with the stairs she had 
ascended 


_ ibe, turned the in the lock, 
carefally posing on 8 
oak bracket, shat the door upon hereelt. 





In spite of her bravery Nan’s heart sank 
jast a little. 

She was in a long, octagon-shaped room, 
so large that her silver lamp only illaminated 
the corner in which it stood. Curiosities of 
all kinds were scattered about; chests, whose 
quaint carving would have made the fortune 
of the dealers in bric-d.bric, rare old china, 
yards of tapestry, spindle-legged chairs and 
tables, the identical harpischord given by 
Queen Charlotte to the Lady Lestrange, who 
had been one of her maids of honour; in 
trath, the luamber-room at the Castle was like 
a small museum of curiosities, 

Nan felt sure she should recognise Captain 
Desmond's picture from old Isaac’s descrip- 
tion, and she looked eagerly about. Only 
after a long search did she light upon three 
pee carefally placed against the wall. 

neeling on the ground she cautiously turned 
them towards her. 

The first two were a pair of dogs, beautiful 
in execution and design ; but with such dilapi- 
dated frames it was easy to understand wh 
they had come where they now were. Wit 
a little thrill of curiosity Nan commenced to 
examine the last, and the moment after 
recoiled from it in horror. 

It represented a man apparently between 
thirty and forty, sing in uniform upon a 
bay horse—a tall, powerfal-looking soldier, but 
with a face which bore strong fraces of 
coloured origin; in trath, the complexion 
was light copper-coloured, the lips were thick 
as & Digger's, the forehead low and receding, 
the eyes small and sunken, the whole expres- 
sion sinister in its cunning. 

Nan almost gasped. This couldn’t be the 
heir of Castle Lestrange—this couldn’t be 
the man so lamented and deplored? Old Sir 
Guy himself conld not have loved this half- 
caste a5 a son. 

‘SI won't believe it!” almost screamed 
Nan. ‘It can’t be him!” 

She held the lamp nearer so as to examine 
the features more closely. To her horror and 
dismay she read, scrawled underneath the 
— the name Aylmer Desmond, and a 

ate of about four years before. 

There could be no doubt, no shadow of 
hope, this was the man whom -her own 
retainers thought should stand in her place. 
Nan was romantic and headstrong. Before 
she ascended those secret stairs a brilliant 
scheme of restoration and restitution had 
flitted through her brain. She had pictured 
herself standing before Captain Desmond, and 


saying,— 

‘*Take all. The lady of the Castle bids 
you do so. The last scion of Lestrange will 
not be rich by an act of injustice!” 

‘She had rehearsed this little scene fluently. 
She had imagined Aylmer’s delight, his 
chivalrous, courteous manner, and now—— 

‘He shall never have it!” resolved the 
girl, in her own mind. ‘My beautiful old 
home shall never belong to ‘a half-caste. I’d 
much rather it should go to a respectable old 
n with wool on his head at once. No, I 
will never, never let it come into his hands. 
Whatever those conditions are, of which Mr. 
Debenham talks so vaguely, I will fulfil them. 
I do believe I would rather marry Mr. Bad- 
ham than that Aylmer Desmond should reign 
as lord of Castle Lestrange!” 

She looked very white and still when she 
returned the key to the housekeeper. She 
managed to answer the old woman’s questions 
in her ordinary voice—assured her she was 
not f ed, had found the room quite easy. 
Then she made her way back to the draw- 
ing-room, and as she felt its light and warmth 
she seemed as though struck by some sudden 
fear 


“Aren't you well, Nan?” ssked Mr, 
Debenham. 

They had Lt ot Se ae 4 
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they 
bat use the quaint, , old fashioned title 
nd Sounded eo” blithely in the old 
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[BUBEBT COULD HARDLY BELIEVE IHE EVIDENCE 


‘*Very much indeed,” Arline, responded, 
and accordingly fetched the desk from its 
corner, and Mrs. Carroll proceeded to open it 
with a key she took from her watch-chain. 

Is there anything sadder than looking over 
old letters, especially when they belong to cne 
who bas passed into the “ better land?” The 
little bundles of yellow paper, tied with faded 
ribbons, and put away so carefully, are mutely 
pathetic witnesses of the cares and the hopes 
of a bygone day. Of what interest to us 
are the lines written across them! They tell 
of things that we knew nct, of other lives 
grown old, or pasted beyond our ken, of 
thoughts and dreams in which we held no 

art ! 

Although Arline knew nothing of Mr. 
Carroll’s niece beyond what Mrs, Carroll her- 
self had told her, she yet felt a curious sym- 
pathy as the desk was opened, and she saw 
the letters lying just as the girl’s hands bad 
placed them. 

“I bave not disturbed snything,” Mrs. 
Carroll said. “Some years ago I lifted the 
bundles of letters out to see if there were any 
in a man’s writing—for I thought myself jus- 
tified in trying to discover who had been pcor 
we lover—but there was nothing to re- 
ward my trouble, and I put them back sgain 
just as I had found them. Whatever her 
secret may have been it has died with her.” 

The portrait had slipped down to the bot- 
tom, and, in order to get at it, Mrs, Carroll 
had to again remove the letters. As she did 
so Arline, who had been watching her, bent 
forward, and touched a tiny knob that pro- 
jected from the wood. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” responded Mrs, Carroll, 
pausing to look at it. “I noticed it before, 
and fancied it might be the spring of some 
secret drawer, or something of that sort, but 
I did not succeed in finding it. Here is the 
likeness—what do you think cf it?” 

It was a common little pcrtrait enough, 





OF HIS OWN SENSES—IHE SIGNA1URE TO 7HE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE WAS FAMILIAR AS Bls (¥5,) 


badly taken at first, and faded with the lapse 
of years, but for all that, there was no diffi- 
culty in guessing at the beauty of the original. 
The face was as sweet as it was lovely, witha 
certain pathetic expression th the large dark 
eyes that almost seemed as if the shadow of 
her sad fate had already fallen upon her; but 
what struck Arline most was the sense of 
— with which the picture impressed 
er. 

** It seems to methat I have seen her before,” 
o remarked ; “but I suppose it is impos- 
sible.” 

‘Quite impossible. Why, she must have 
died some years before you were born.” 

“ Perhaps I haveseen some picture that was 
like her,” went on the young girl, regarding it 
musingly; “ the face is that of a Madonna.” 

She gave the miniature back to Mrs, Carroll, 
who replaced it in its case, and was about 
putting it in the desk when she paused, and 
locked at the little knob Arline had referred 

“I wish you would see if you can find out 
apy drawer,” she raid, “I have often 
thought there must be one somewhere,” 

Her surmise was correct, for after a few 
abortive efforts Arline at length contrived to 
touch the spring, and a tiny door flew open, 
disclosing = emall hollow space, which was 
filled up with a packet of writing. 

Mrs, Carroll's hand trembled so much, as 
she took it, that it fell to the floor. 

“There is an inscription on the outside,” 
she said to her young companion. “ Read 
it, my dear, and tell me what it is.” 

The packet was sealed up and directed— 

“To my aunt, Rachel Carroll, to be opened 
after my death.” 

When the teal was broken two pages of 
closely written manuscript fell out, and this 
the elder woman aleo requested Artinc 
4 @ 


" For,” she added, “if it contains any 





secrets I can trust you not to reveal them— 
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and indeed, after this ‘length of time it s 

probable that all necessity for secrecy bu 

ceased to exist, Poor Daisy! It is 

that the task of reading her letters shoul 

devolve on you!” ee 

Strange, indeed — far stranger 

Pa mn, = Be mee 5 for in the contents of thi E 

ket our heroine had, although unknown 
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erself, a most vital interest, ee 
nes! 

(To be continued.) ef 
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An Unsteapy Istanp,—Once daring beary the 
gale from the east, a party of spongers in Kin’ 


open boat were driven off shore, and 80 fierce F 
was the hurricane that their only hope Wa 
to keep the boat before the wind and run ott 
into the Gulf. For four or five hours the heed: 
long race was kept up; but finally the 
abated, and by early morning the sea was # 
smooth as glass, a nliarity often ne 
there after a gale. They had been carried 
ont of sight of land, and were well-nigh wo” 
cut, when one of the spongers ¢ ain 
they were oy —— and — hen t 
arty saw a reef—a —— motion 
ess 4 the water. As the boat drew nest the 
bird raised ite gracsfal neck, > 
and stretched its wings as if to fly; — H 
ing that they were not going to moles shat 
resumed its position of security. be ‘ish 
astonishment, the men soon ogee tal. 
instead of resting on a reef, the tbat 
alighted on a huge leather turtle : 
asleep u the water. Indeed, the 
was in distress, like themselves, or: 
blown off shore by the same storm, 
evidently taken refage on the sleeping 
The men did not attempt to distur 
their last view as they pulled sw8y 
east wee cd the flamingo attempt, 
one leg and go eep, an 
undulating motion of the floating 
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{“ Bow DARE YOU?” CRIED THE GIRL, ALMOST PANTING, ‘' WHY DO YOU PERSECUTE ME LIKE THIS? IT 18 CRUEL—COWARDLY!” 


NOVELETTE.) 


NAN’S REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Her name was Nancy, and she had grey 
eyes, Not proper, sensible grey eyes, you 
know, which bespeak a steady, plodding, ear- 
nest disposition, but eyes of that peculiar, 
baffling tint which really are complimented 
by being called grey at all, since they have a 
greenish tinge at times which really gives 
them a threatening resemblance to a grimal- 
Kin’s orb. 

Far be it from me to assert that a person’s 
eyes are at all responsible for their moral 
conduct; nevertheless I give it as my humble 
opinion that, amorg my own sex at least, the 
mutineers have usually been endowed with 

strange grey-green eyes; and Nancy, 
ttherwise, Miss Anastasia Laurencia Pierre- 
cod Lestrange, most certainly possessed 





At the time our story opens Nancy was 
tighteen, a pretty, bright-haired girl with a 
temarkable faculty for getting her own way, 
tnd a voice which could plead its own cause 
%0 stccessfally as to conquer the hardest of 


8, 
Despite her grand name Nancy was poor— 
© poor that her grey dress had twice been 
i , and there were one or two visible 
&rns upon the sleeves, already too short for 
Well-formed arms. Of her eighteen years 
More than half bed been spent in the little 
Re eof which her uncle was Rector. The 
Stor possessed an unlimited family and a 
y limited income; therefore it may be 
aioget Mies Nan had few loxuries, and 
er was pretty well inured to small 
ade Mr. and Mrs. Leslie treated her as 
der daughter, and were heartily fond of 
low: bat they con!d not but feel that with 
ten children of their own i: would be a 





real relief to them when Nan took her de- 
parture from the quaint old gabled rectory ; 
and they thought it, to say the least, a little 
inconsiderate of the young lady that she did 
not encourage the addresses of a certain 
gentleman in the neighbourhood who had 
fallen a victim to her grey-green eyes, and 
shown an unmistakable desire to have them 
for the lasting ornament of his home. 

Time, two or three years ago ; season, sum- 
mer; and scene, the Rectory garden, with Nan 
lying fall length upon the lawn, her coarse 
straw hat tilted over her eyes to screen them 
from the glare of the June sunshine, her small 
feet escaping from her short grey dress, and 
her whole attitude ex ive of some calamity. 

‘* Nancy! Halloa, Nan ; what’s the matter?” 

It was Robert Leslie, the eldest of the four- 
teen cousins; a fine, well-grown lad of seven- 
teen, and Nan’s own special chum. He atarted 
at seeing her in such dejection; called to her 
again and again. Finally taking the law into 
his own hands he held back the straw hat, so 
as to get a look at her face; the said look re- 
duced him to sheer dismay. Nan crying! 
Nan—who was the very brightness and sun- 
shine of his home! What could it mean? 
What dire calamity was impending? 

‘‘Nan!”’ and the boy laid one hand gently 
onhers, ‘Nan, do speak, and tell me what’s 
the matter?” 

‘¢ Everything! ”’ 

This wasn’t consoling. Rob stared at her, 
pushed his fingers through his shaggy hair, 
stared again, and then said reproachfully,— 

‘© What do you mean? I wish you’d speak 
out. I can’t bear mysteries,” 

Nan looked at him with an April face, 

‘+ ]’m go miserable.” 

“ But what about?” 

“ Everything !” 

This was stopping in the same place. Rob 
looked at her critically, and began a thorough 
cross-examination, 

“ Have you been lectured about the Surday- 


* 





school? Has the master been at you again to 
go and teach in it?” ad — 

“No!” 

‘Have you torn your best dress or lost 
those blue things you’re so fond of putting in 
your hair?” 

“No! much worse than that.” 

‘¢ Worse! Come Nan, don’t tease a fellow ; 
tell me what you are driving at?” 

Nan roused herself to a sitting posture, 
looked him steadily in the face, and said 
slowly,— 

“I am going away.” 

The vy fell! then it changed to an ex- 
pression of utter incredulity. 

‘I don’t believe it.” 

‘* It’s true enough.” 

“ Who said it?” 

“‘ Aunt Sophy!” 

‘* The mother?” 

Nan was sobbing in good earnest now.} 

“ She’s awfully unkind to me, Rob, I can’t 
help saying it if she is your mother.” 

“ Whatever is it all about?” 

“ She wants me to marry Mr. Badham.,”’ 

Rob whistled. 

‘t Why he’s nearly as old as father, Nan.” 

‘‘He’s older,” said Nan, decisively ‘‘ he 
must be fifty at the very least.” 

** But whatever made her think of it? ’’ 

“He did, I suppose.” 

Rob whistled again. 

‘© Of course I knew he was always hangin 
about,” said the boy, dejectedly, ‘but 
thought he came to talk to father.” 

**So did I.” 

“He always seemed to belong to him and 
mother more than us.” 

‘* Of course he did.” 

‘* You won’t give in, Nan?” 

‘ Of course not. Only, fancy, Rob, whenever 
he came here we were lectured beforehand on 
behaving nicely and talking quietly, Why, 
ifI did marry him my whole life would be 
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like one of cur dinner parties ; I should just 
be stifled.” 

**To be sure.” 

“TI told Aunt Sophy so.” 

*‘ What did the say?” 

But here Nan began to cry again, and Rok 
tried to comfort her, : 
he learned that Mr. Badham, distrusting hiq 


Le 


<idpeoimeuait in apents napa weuhioan ie Mans. mut : — | 
61 : 1 { } no Use 

Rectang inet 8 s00n sé & auitelele sitmabiom: | ebomte is, Sait: fanny tha mam gat 
as merge a tea tia Gt horn, on be. poor alk your 


own nies, and@ihe’s boundito. stand hy:-yons’” 
That wamam Nan’s relati 


Leslies: wagsom: the Reotor's side ; he: and: the 
pretty dglictase-young mother who: died when 
she wagbogn were own brother andi sister, 
PerhapsiitiWas & secret offence to MrapJuealie 
that he wag more tender to his sister’moxphan 
than he-had ever heente-hie-owa.chiliinem. 

Hand-igghand the boy and girl went back 
to the house; with a marvellcus combination 
of fingers they hammered at the study door. 
They knew quite well they would find the 
Rector alone, His: wifs- and: younger olive 
branches had gone to a hay party at a neigh- 
pouring. farmer's; the mutincera were sure of, 
@ fair hearing. 

Looking up abruptly from his Greck. poetry 
the Rector saw the two—the girl with flushed, 
tear-staided checks and a mass of tangled 
rumpled hair, the boy eager, indignant, angry. 
He had had artistic tastes once; it dawned on 
him they made-s pretty pair, 

“ What is is; children?’ 

‘'We have come to yo for justice, Bit,” 
said’ Rob, fieroély. “I wantto know if Nan 
isto he trampled on and’ treated Iike a ser- 
vant?” 


Down went the Rector’sa volame:of poetry ; | 


evidently the embassy was more important 
than he had anticipated. 

‘* My dear Rob,”’ he said, in: bis easy non- 
chalant manner, that was.auch’a contrast to 
his wife’s quick energetic tones, ‘*you: don’t 
know what you are talking of, no one has a 
wish to walk over Nan; for my:own part, I 
much prefer treading on level. ground. As to 
her being a servaut, L think we should come 
badly off if we dismissed either of our present 
treasares and invited Nan to fill the vacant 
place.in the kitchen,” 

“ You are laughing st me, sir,’’ 

"Ob! unole, if you only knew;” and: with 
that Nan’s eyes filled with tears, her, mouth 
took a piteous. expreasion.of woe; and she 
fioally.began,to sob hopeleasly. 


Mr. Leslie put one arm round: her, and 


motioned to Rob to sit down, 
“ Now, what is it?” 
“Aunt wants to send me away,’’ 


ham.” 
These two epeeches came in eager chorus. 
Mr. Geelie smiled a little sadly, 


** And which proposal makes you cry? Dry 
your eyes Nan, child, I can’t baar to sse you 


in tears; you look g0 like your mother.” 
Nan dried her eyés, her uncle’s pocket 





ott Pedant Iike:Isima,"” 
oI | 


onebip, with, the: | 


‘ 


She leant back against the Rector's shoulder 
with just the least bit happier expression. 
Mr. Leslie looked from one to the other. 

* Now; Nan, speak out; there’s nothing to 

ery about. If youcan make.up your mind to 

‘marry Badham, you'll have. pretty, little 


It was only by degree&|’ home and more money than-you. can imagine ; 


if nob, you'll stage om here. and: be. no poorer 
¢ a. Wamu tedione—witat ig there: te: ory 


ad 







Tshoniilibe a burden to you; shesaid 


9% 


We, ane am am chnuroh mices; your aunt 


to-you, obit, 


ee eee 
‘* Eipriteso olay’ a | 
Andi al nro aa 

sas: 


he ee pretty?” 
‘*§he’s the finest gitlin thecounty, out-and- 


out.” 

This remark, of course, came from Rob. 

‘Tg she? Well, Nap, U'll.do my best.for 
you. I shall tell Badham I think you too 
young to be troubled about such things, and 
I'N say &® word in your favonr to your aunt ; 
I’ mafraidishell be very mnoh!disappointed.” 

“Why ?” 

‘“Badham is.in a very good position ; his 
income.must' be four times as:»much as mine.” 
| ‘*Is Aunt Sophy. so. fond of money ?”’ 

“ She has suffered:so much from the want 
of it, that, perhaps, she understands its value 
better than my little Nan,” 

Nan grew serious, 

‘“* Perhaps [ really onght.” 

“ Qught what?” 

‘*To go away.” 

‘*To marry Badiam, do you mean?” 

‘*Oh no; I conldn’t do that, I simply 
couldn't; only Aunt: Sophy- said if Ic didn’t 
she would send me away and make me earn 
my own: living. I thought it-horribly cruel of 
her. I nearly cried: my eyes out over it at first, 
bat now I think, somehow, perhays she was 
right.” 

‘+ Nonsense, Nan.” 

Poms eee, it may be true; I am a burden 
an ean 08 

“You are no more a burden than the 
others,” growled Rob, 

‘*You are-as dear to me as a Caughter, 
Nan,” said the Rector, gravely. 

‘** Bat you have so many daughters,” 

‘‘ The more the merrier,” 
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with the old gardener, She had been com- 
plaining that a favourite rose.treea no longer 


replied it was because there were. too many 
flowers on it; the buds ought to have been 
thinned out—there were too many on the tree 
for any to come to perfection, 

“Tt is the same with us,’ thought the girl, 
dreamily, ‘‘ we want thinuing out.” 

She gave a glance through the open window 


haudketohiet being borrowed ‘for the pages; on to the dear old garden she loved so well. 


her own had already seen hard service in the 


fame cause, 





‘(She didn'tmeamit. Don’t you see; Nan, |) 
this. Gdesn't: wans; you te: pinokt |: 
and! sevew: all as ae at 
obliged: to.da,. 


ou to marry Mir. Bade. |: 


Nan did not answer, she was thinking of a | 
conversation she kad held only that morning | 


ae mother manta oun: | bore such fine blossoms, and the old man had | 
t ants her to marry Bad- 


Tt seemed to her she had never before realised 
its beauty, never before loved it half so much 
as now, when she know she must leave it, for 





Nan’s mind was quite made up, Heartbroken 
as she had been at the bare idea an hour ago 
she was quite resolved now she would leaye 
Alandale, only not as Mrs. Julius Badbam | 
“ The governor is a trump, and no, ” 
said Rob, whem the embassy had left the 
study, and were dimporting themselvesinthe 
—_ ; “an ~ = < the —_— : 
spreading apple , While down 
cpihered strageemges for her aainciniions 





| *cign’t he, 

Oh 

And rry any mong?’ 

- Badbae." 

in ” 
| bei he presented! to: hapendiate 
at ean and! taikedi Titene: was 
nothingi of the-euddem reselution 
g more, 

it a Hor the: rest ‘She: Was a, 
| he i alin the 
‘faintest pink. lige 





torlpir like: never condi, 
which: beat: therefore: Li lange my 
reader to sebtle thit question: off colanm. The 
shadb, is, am aneommon: one). bai most of us 
have sean: ib once; and) though it-may not be 
our exact taste, few could’refrain from admir- 
ing it when the flickering firelight throws up 
its many tints, or when the summer sunshine 
falls upon it and taraos it to burnished gold. 
Children, animals, and servants, worshipped 
Nan. 
In all her short life she had never made an 
enemy. She was fullof faults, she was.always 
making mistakes, and had never been kuown 
to gst through a piece on the piano without 
blundering ; but thea, on the other hand, her 
sympathy was always ready. 

She never chilled anyone by severe reproots; 
she sang like a nightingale ; in fact, tosum her 
up in two words, as Rob often did in discours 
ing of her virtues, whatever anyone might say 
against her, however provoking she might 
seem, she was always ‘ jast Nau.” 

She went into the house at last to prepare 
for tea. It cost her a pang to leave the garden 
and the eunshine, but Mrs. Leslie was & 
martinet for punctuality, and, juss now, Nan 
certainly did not wish to dispiesse her aunt, 

She inhabited a little attic at the top of the 
house, herownchoice, She migiat have shared 
her cousins’ larger apartment downstairs, but 
Nan was of an independent character, and 
preferred some place “ all her own.” shy. 

That attic was quite characteristic of Nau; 
| bunches of wild flowers in jam-pots, and othet 
| homely recepiacles adorned it,. There was 

very naked-looking dressing-table ocoupied 
only by a cracked looking-glass, a Bible, an 
Tennyson's works, very ditty and very rms | 
bethambed, for their present owner had pick 
| ¢hem up second-hand at a booksiall in the 
next town. ‘ 

Nan let down her hair, threw herself on the 
| bed, took up Tennseon, and began apes 7 
Hall.” Sheread it through, and then put te 
book back with a litile shudder. | pes 

“How very wretched being in love - 
make people,” has been refraining “ 
thoughts, ‘* Whata blessing it is 1 pal 
a straw for Mr, Badbam. It wo Ba 
horridly uncomfortable even to love any 7 
liko that. Fancy getting frightened on 
minute lest you should as voxsae anyones 
just fancy agreeing to spend ones W 
‘ander oa ane day after day, year 4 end 
year’s end ! wi 

‘‘No wonder married people get cross 
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k I h 
, d; Just look at auntie, I'm sure she 
ee one quarter the:pleasure ont of her 
life that I do, and, of course: she ought to get 
qverso much more, being: older, She might 
have been a6 happy, too, if shehadn’t married. 
haa a nicelittle income of her own, too—a 
hundred a-year, Ithink. How comfortable she 
might have been in a little cottage, with one 
gervant.to wait on her, and a big pussy. cat 
foscompany! I wonder if she ever thinks of 
that, and feels sorry she married? Lshould 

like to ask her.” a 

Bat Miss Lestrange had no more time to in- 
dalge in musings. sentimental or otherwise. 
Rousing herself by an effort she crossed the 
room to an ancient cupboard, which stood ina 
remote corner ; she opened it wide, The paper 

back was.loose'; in ne « a —_ - 
Nan's fingers. quite a g siz-d: corner. fe! 
back, disclosing ® smoother white surface, on 
which-were some black marks, which, on ex- 
amining them more losely, proved to be 
~ In-point of fact, this: piece of wall was Nan’s 
, Here she chronicled her simple 
ectly secure that they were safe 
feom all human eyes; the entries were short 
and-few. They extended over five years, and 
were of little general importance. In each case 
the date came first; then followed such notices 
is, ‘Our mother died;” “Had a tooth 
ont; ’” ‘Uncle gave me a sovereign.” 

Nan took the pencil and wrote the date (that 
otem day: in. June, 1881) ; then she hurriedly 
added these words :—‘' Somebody asked me 
and I: said no—I feel miserable—I shall go 
away.” 

It was the work of an instant ; she folded 
back the paper, arranged her pile of clothes, 
which stood on the shelf, in such a manner as 
to keep it'in place, then she went back to the 
dressing-table, and: examined herself a little 
critically in the cracked looking-glass, ‘ 

“I’m glad I'm pretty,” thought the young 
philosopher, complacently.‘Aunty says beanty 
is skin-deep, but. I think it makes one happier 
while it lasts.” 

Shetwisted. up her. hair into the coil Mrs. 
Lealie's ideas of propricty had insisted on the 
day she attained her fifteenth birthday, and 
then she went down stairs to tea, 

Mrs. Leslie was at the head of the table; 
but she was true to her promise, not to men- 
Jolins Baiham's name until the timecame for 
hisanswer. She made room for Nan at the table 
next herself, saw that she had a fair share of 
the farmhonee dainties brought from the hay 
party, and, in fact, showed pretty plainly that 
having had her say, she was not disposed. to 

malice, 

“ Where’s Rob?” 

“Gone round to the post-ofiice ; it ia the dey 
for the Guardian, you know, Nan,” 

There were two postsevery day at Alandale, 
but,to secure the second it wags necessary to 
call personally at the post-office, The Rectory 
family, being troubled with very few corres- 
pondents, never took the precaution of sending 
tor letters except on Mondays, on which day 
last week’s Guardian usoally appeared; Mr, 
Lsslie purchasing it second-hand at half-price. 

Tea went on, no one expected letters, s0 they 
felt no special interest in Rob'sreturn. Tho 
correspondence of the Rectory might bs 
summed up in a few words—bilis, appeals for 
cherity,a monthly letter from Mra, Leslie’s 


tick mother, and an even rarer epistle from a 


college friend of her husband. 


Surely there was not much iv any of them to 


attract the interest or attraction of the young 

tolks, and so the business of tea went on nin. 
pted, with wonderings respecting Rob's 

return, or what he would bring with him. 

Nan put aside the serious thoughts thsi had 
ome to her that afternoon, and romped and 
laughed with the little ons; they all loved her, 

érhaps Mrs. Leslie liked Nan bes when she 


a¥ her with the children clinging round her. | 
hey eonld not have been fonder of her had she | 


& sister of their own. 
Open:the door abruptly and enter Rob— 


Rab with: the well-known package, which 


he delivered to his father, but also with some- 
thing else—a long blue envelopes. of the most 
business-like and official-looking nature. 

** Guess who it’s for?” 

There was a hum of: voices, but:no one 
seemed correct. Then Rob passed to his 
cousin’s side, and showed her. the superacrip- 
tion— 

“Miss Anastasia Laurentia Pierrepoint Le- 
strange.” 

The strange missive.was for her, and every: 
one. looked at her with amazement as.she-took 
it in her hand and looked atthe formal address, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the first letter Nan had ever received 
in her life, Nay, more thau that, it was:pro- 
bably the first time she had ever seesn hen, 
name written in fall, for from the first, days 
of her coming to the Rectory she had been 
known as Nap, or on rare. occasions as Miss 
Anastasia, the other lofty-sounding appella- 
tions having been condemned to oblivion by 
Mrs.-Lester, who, of a severely-practical turn 
of mind, had declared she saw no use in & 
child having a name two or three times longer 
than herself, 

Nan stared at her letter in a kind of blank 
dismay. She never attempted to open it. It 
seemed rather as if she dared noi. touch if, 
There it lay on the table by her plate, and a 
kind of blank, uncomfortable silence. fell on 
the gathering. 

The same thought had come to both the 
Rector and his wife, that this. missive came 
from some other lover, for whose, sake Mr, 
Baiham had been treated 20 cayalierly. 

Bat that large blue envelope did. not look 
like Oupid’s stationery; besides, there was 
such an utter unconsciousness: in the steady 
stare with which Nan regarded it that Mrs, 
Leslie’s suspicions faded. 

She told the children to run and play, and 
then, when only Rob remained of all the 
cousins, she said to Nan in no unkind 
voice,— 

“ You had beitter-open your.letter, child.” 

“I'd rather not.” 

The Rector smiled, ; 

‘¢ You won’ find.out what's written in i4 by 
looking at the envelope, I’m afzaid, Nan. 
Come, child, the letter can’& hurt you; you'd 
better read it,”’ 

Thus adjured Nan opened the envelopes. very 
cautiously, and rather-as.though ale expected 
its contents to explode or otherwise terrify 
her, Three.papers had been enclosed) in the 
large envelopes, and Nan not unneturally ad- 
dressed her attention to.the.largess. She an- 
folded it, and began :— 

“ Gray’s Ion, 
* June —, 1881. 

“* Mapam,—We the undersigned have the 
painfal duty to acquaint you with the death 
of our lamented client, Sir Guy Lestrange, 
and toinform you that by his-will, exseated 
the week before his decease, he named you- as 





his sole heiress, subject to certain condi‘ions, 
which we doubt not it will bo to your pleasure 
and happiness to fulfil. 

‘* As. soon as-we are in receipt of your ac- 
knowledgment of this letter we will send a 
trusty person to ercort you to Castle Lestrange, 











where it was SirGuy’s wish-you should chiefly 
reside, 
‘'We are, Madam, your obedient servants, 
‘* Depennam & F'arRuricH.”’ 


To describs the amazement stampod on 


Nan’s face would have bsen impogsible. She | 


slipped the note into her aunt's hand, 

‘© What does it mean?’ 

Then, without waiting for a reply, she took 
up another letter, one written on smaller 
paper, this time in a crabbed, uncertain hand 
—-s great contrast to the lawyer’a clear, round 
characters :— 

** Castis Lestrange, Chepstow, Mon. 

‘My Dear Covstx,—It is only within the 
last few months that I have learnt my kins- 


| man, Claude Lestrange, left a daughter, who 





must be nearing womanhood. You are the 
last of a grand: old: name, tasia, and it 
warms: my heart to:think our race is. not ex- 
tinct, as I bad: feared; I would. gladly have 
sent for you: here, but: for many reasons it 
would have: been impracticable. A: dying man 
is no fit caretaker for:w young girl; but the 
thought that there was: a to reign 
here after me has sweetened: my-path to the 
grave. I leave you all of which I die. pos- 
sessed, and Iam sure you will do your best 
to fulfil my wishes, and that. you will: some- 
times cast a kindly thought.to the memory of 
him who subscribes himee)f your affectionate 
kinsman, 
“ Guy Lustranen,” 


Nan looked up with dewy eyes. Someoue 
who would have loved her. was dead; that 
was the first sensation that came clearly. home 
toher. The next, that without act or exer- 


tion of hers, the resolation she had registered 


a oe old wall upstairs would soon be ful- 
ed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Leslie read, the Jawyer’s letter 
tegether, then they tcok up Sir Guy’s; not 
until they had finished the latter document 
did they turn their attention to Nan, 

“ Do you know what this means, little ons?” 

Nan smiled wistfully. 

“That kind ol@: man, has lefi. me ecme 
money. Ishallnot be a hindrance to youany 
longer.” 

“You were never that,” said,Aunt Sopby, 
quickly. “George” (to her husband), where 
is Castle Lestrange?” 

‘In Monmouthshire, near the Wye. I was 
there once with my father ”—he glanced at 
the. girl—‘‘it was before he married, I 
remember it seemed to me like an enchanted 
palace, and Sir Guy seemed like some knight 
of olden days, He wad a distant, cousin of 
Edmund's, and had at that time sons and 
grandsons, I am sure Edmund never cast a 
thought to the property.” 

**And Nan will be qnite a rich young 
woman’? : 

“ Rich ’—and the Rector almost gasped— 
“she will be the richest heiress. in. the West 
of England.” 

‘*This letter speaks of conditions,” said 
Mrs, Leslie, a little prudently. 

‘There can be none difficuit of felfilment,” 
replied her husband, equably, ‘You see from 
the tone of the old man’s letter he feels cextain 
Nan will be mistress of Castle Lestrange.” 

Nan thought of her little attic, with, its 
shabby furniture, its oracked: looking-glass, 
end secondhand Tennyson ; then ‘she gave a 
little sigh. 

‘* What's the matter, child?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said the girl, trying hard 
to understand and explain the thoughts that 
came crowding upon her; ‘‘only-I have been 
80 happy I don’t think anything could make 
me Happier.” 

Tho beginning of her responsibilities. came 
that night, Instead of roaming in the-garden 
with Rob she had to stay indoors and indite 
hier answer to the letter from Gray’s,Ion. 

We have hinted before that Miss Lestrange’s 
corresponJence was strictly limited, Shs hai 
had a.good simple English edneation, bnt. she 
had never needed to puf her thoughts into 
writing, and to write to a stranger seemed 
worst of all, 

This was the letter which finally was de- 


, posited in the postman’s bag, written ina very 


stiff, girlish hand, and covering only one sids 
of & sheet of paper: 
“ Alandale Rectory, Sassex, 
*' June, 1881. 

“ Gentiumen,—I thank, you for your letrer 
My. uncle. wishes.me.to say be will be glad to 
see you when you call; and he hopes:you will 
sleep at the Rectory, as we live five miles fro: 
tue. station —Yours truly, 

“ AnasTastA LAURENTIA\ PIERREPOINT 
Lesrranes,” 

The signature was a work of time and 
patience. Nan wanted’to-sigu herself simply 
by initials, but her aunt objected ; and’ the 
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matter was finally arranged by Mrs. Leslie 
tracing the long, high-sounding appellations 
faintly with the hardest of pencils, and Nan 
painting them over carefully in ink. 

The letter fairly gone, but one thought filled 
the minds of the Rectory household—when 
will the gentleman from London arrive? 

The ao in the mysterious blue en- 
velope pro to be a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, endorsed in the lawyer’s hand, “ for 
current expenses.’’ 

Mrs. Leslie fairly started when she saw it. 
How very large must be the fortune which 
could afford such a goodly sum for a girl’s 
few toilet wants ! 

She wished to conduct Nan into the nearest 
town, and at once begin lavish purchases on 
her account, but Nan objected. 

"' T’'d rather not,” she said, stoutly. 

“But why?” 

** He speaks of conditions. Suppose they 
were anything I couldn’t do, and we had spent 
the money.” 

Mrs. Leslie yielded the point. She also of 
her own accord wrote to Mr. Badham, and 
conveyed Nan's unqualified rejection of his 
suit. this was accomplished on Tuesday 
m before dinner, and Nan was sitting 
at work in the afternoon as quietly as 
though she expected to do so all her days, 
when a carriage dashed up to the door, and a 
pro double knock proclaimed the ad- 
vent of a visitor. 

Even then Nan never thought the arrival 
had to do with her; she sat on busy with her 
work some [half-hour longer, when her uncle 
came in with a strange gentleman. 

“This is ward,” said the Rector, lay- 
ing one hand tenderly on Nan’s shoulder, and 
8 with some emotion. ‘I ‘part from 

her with sorrow; but I cannot stand in the 


child’s light.” 

The was an old man, with a gre 
Nan's litle band ith ne 2 maine 

an’s a 
respect and affection. 

“My dear young lady, I have known and 
Te —— for years. It 4 a true 
pleasure to me to make uaintance.” 

Nan flushed. eibiiits 

**What does it all mean?” she asked, 
gently. “I have read the letters again and 

bat [icouldn’t understand.” 

“Tt means that you are the lady of Castle 
Lestrange, that you will have one of the 
loveliest homes in England, and, I am afraid, 
ped more — hey is gocd for'you. It 
is a very alarming prospect.” 

“ But the conditions? ” 

The Rector and Mr, Debsnham exchanged 
glances ; their looks said a3 plainly as pos- 
sible, “ No need to tell her yet.” 

‘* The conditions are very simple. The first 
is that when you are nineteen you should in- 
vite an old friend of Sir Guy's to come and 
stay with you.” 

‘* And where am I to live?” 

‘** At Castle Lestrange chiefly, I have the 
honour to be appointed your personal 
guardian, and my wife and I will do our 
utmost to make you feel happy. New friends 
can’t be like old ones, I fear; but Mr. Leslie 
has promised to bring your aunt and cousins 
to see you before so very long, and I don't 
doubt we can make them pass pleasantly to 
you,” 

We pass over the adieu, the sad farewells 
to the home of her childhood. Nan cried till 
her eyes were blistered ; in spite of his budding 
manhood Rob's eyes were hopelessly wet. In 
fact, it was a fmost trying scene, and Mr. 
Debenham was heartily thankfal when it was 
over, and he and Nan were fairly in the 
kr 

- never be happy again.” 

Aud she really meant it; but at eighteen 
the heart is youne, and opens readily to new 
affections. It was impossible to live at Castle 
Les without loving it, the beautiful 
grounds, with their lofty trees, the magnificent 
scenery of the River Wye, the studious care 
paid to her ease and comfort, the luxuries 


which surrounded her. All did their part, and 
in about a month Nan was tolerably cheerful, 
though the bare mention of Alandale was 
still enough to bring the tears to her eyes. 

Mr. and Mra. Debenham loved her dearly ; 
they petted her as though she had been their 
own child, and spared no pains for her com- 
fort. 

She hada French maid to wait on her, a 
distinguished Italian gave her singing lessons, 
Mr. Debenham rode out with her every day; 
only one thing struck her as the weeks passed 
on—there was no society; absolutely no one 
crossed the threshold of Oastle Lestrange 
except the grey-haired clergyman and the 
equally venerable doctor. 

* Does no one live about here?” asked Nan 
@ little discontentedly, one woefully wet day, 
when she was tired of work and jast a wee- 
bit cross. 

“ There are very few familiesin the county 
just now.” 

**T see plenty of people in church.” 

“Bat the lady of Castle Lestrange can't 
associate with anyone,” 

“I shall begin to wish I wasn’t the lady of 
Castle Lestrange if I never associate with a 
living soul. Don’t be vexed, dear Mrs. Deben- 
ham. You are as good to me as ever you can 
be; but I am so dull.” 

Mrs. Dabenham repeated this conversation 
to her husband. He looked perplexed. 

‘*Poor child, I daresay it is dull for her ; 
but the terms of the will are absolute until 
she comes of age or marries Aylmer Desmond. 
She is to make no fresh acquaintances,” 

‘* It sounds an absurd condition.” 

“It is easy enough to understand, too. The 
old man brought up Aylmer as his heir. At 
the last moment he discovered that one of his 
own flesh and blood survived, He could not 
leave the Castle away from a Lestrange, and 
he could not bear to think Aylmer would never 
reiga here as master,” 

“But——” 

‘* But what, wife of mine?” 

“I don't think he went the best way to 
carry out his wishes.” 

“Norl. But he went the best way to guard 
against another attachment.” 

" —— Desmond may——”’ 

Mr. Debenham fairly groaned. 

“ Captain Desmond, unluckily, is as proud 
as she I don’t think there is the slightest 
chance of their ever becoming man and wife,” 

* And what happens if she refases ? ” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* That’s just the worst part of it, Amy. If 
either of them refase the property goes to 
Nan’s eldest son, if she ever has one, and a 
handsome income is paid to Aylmer ont of 
the estate.” 

‘And Nan?” 

**That’s the strangest part of it. Unless 
she becomes Mrs, Desmond before she is 
twenty-one, a 4 hundred a-year is all she 
can touch of old Sir Guy’s wealth.” 

“TI understand.” 

“TI don’t.” 

“The good old man wished to preserve her 
from fortune-hunters. He determined, if she 
refused the husband he chose for her, she 
should not be rich enough to attract the notice 
A spe base enough to woo her for her 
gold.” 

Mr, Debenham looked unconvinced, 

“It would have been mach simpler to 
divide the property between them.” 

“Mach; but rich people never seem to 
mind the difficulties they leave to their 
executors.” 

** Do you like Captain Desmond?” 

“TI think he’s out-and-out the finest young 
fellow I know.”’ 

“And has he heard of this’ most extra- 
ordinary arrangement ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What does he say?” 

*' Refused, at first, to have anything to do 
with it. LIassure you, Amy, I had my work 





cut out to make him hear reason,” 
“And you succeeded ?”’ 





“ So far that he has promised to the 
invitation to Castle Lestrange, and to make it 
his chief home for six months, but he declares 
nothing will come of it. He says Sir Guy has 
= the surest way to make him detest 

an.” ; 

‘* What a pity.” 

“I told him he would be doing the girl, 
cruel wrong if he refused to make her ac. 
quaintance, otherwise I don’t think he'd have 
come at all.’’ 

“ That is the only thing likely to move him 
—the fact that if he refuses to marry her she 
will lose both home and fortune,” 

‘*T wish it was settled.” 

“So dol. Well, Nan will be nineteen next 
April, We might ask her uncle and aunt down 
for ® month or so; it would make it more 
cheerfol for the child.’’ 

The Leslies accepted the invitation readily, 
They one and all fell in love with Nan’s 
splendid home. Their visit was repeated at 
intervals. Nan was taken to spend a week in 
London, and see some of the sights of the 
great metropolis. Altogether the girl was 
happy; there was always some pleasant sur. 
prise awaiting her. The days slipped by unti) 
at last only a week separated her from her 
nineteenth birthday. 

It was a lovely April evexing, the air was 
soft and balmy. Nan had stolen out into the 
grounds ; and as she stood by the river’s brink, 
looking dreamily forth on the clear, silvery 
waters, an old boatman, who had grown grey 
in the service of Sir Guy, came up to her, 

Old Isaac was a kind of character in his 
way ; but, somehow or other, he and his young 
mistress had seen very little of each other, 
The old man seemed to have a strange aver- 
sion for the beautiful young chatelaine. 

‘* Aye, but it’s a fine evening, missy,” he 
began, with a mixtare of cordiality and re- 


spect. 

‘* It’s beautifal,” agreed Nan. ‘ Oh, Isaac, 
I should so like to go on the water!” 

“ Too cold,’’ returned Isaac, “It’s not me 
that'll tempt you on the water to-night, 
missy, I'd not doit for worlds, You'’dcatch 
your death of cold,” 

“Should you be sorry?” thinking of the 
strange way in which he had avoided her. 

Isaac stared at her. 

“ Many’s the time I'd have said no. You see, 
missy, I hated you badly at first, but now it’s 
different. You've a look of the old family in 
your face, and so I can’t wish avy ill to come 
to you.” 

Nan felt puzzled. 

“Why should you have hated me?” she 
asked, wistfally, ‘‘I never hurt you.” 

“ But you hart him—him as I loved like my 
own son.” 

‘*What can you mean?” 

*¢' You don’t mean they've never told you— 
that they’ve let you take all that was to have 
been his without ever telling you?” 

Nan fell to trembling from head to foot. 
Was the old man raving? or could their really 
be a thread of truth in his confidences? 

“TI never heard,” she said, faintly. “I don’t 
understand what you mean,” 

‘* Never heard of Mr. Aylmer—my boy, my 
brave young soldier ?,” 

‘* Never once.” 

He looked at her. 

“ You are not deceiving me?” 

“I never heard the name of Aylmer in my 
lite, Indeed I did not.” 

“ It’s strange.” 

“Was he Sir Gay's son—the heir of 
Lestrange? Did ‘you try to hate me just 
because I stood in his place?” 

“ He was not Sir Gay's son. There was 20 
drop of the Lestrange blood in his veins. He 
was just a ward of the master's.” 

** And he lived here?”’ 

“* He lived here for more years than you caa 
remember, missy. He came when we were 
mourning for the young master’s death, 
he seemed jast the life and heart of the place. 
We all loved him—we looked on him as the 
Castle’s lord.” 
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‘And he died ?” 

“No; he went abroad with his regiment, 
anda month or so later the master was taken 
ijl, and we heard that instead of our brave 

ung captain the Castle was to go to a wee 
little lassie none of us had ever seen.” 

Poor Nan felt like a miserable interloper. 

‘Sir Guay,” went on Isaac, “he settled it 
all. He wrote a letter to the captain with 
his own hand to say how it was-to be, and 
then he had all us servants called up to his 
room, and bade us with his own voice, weak 
and ill as he was, show all duty and respect 
to you—his lawful heiress, Ah, missy, there 
was many @ one in tears, ‘And Oaptain 
Aylmer,’ one or two of us cried out ; and then 
the old master told us, in his old gentle way, 
we weren’t to think he didn’t love the cap- 
tain, only right was right, and he couldn’té pass 


over his own flesh and blood; and then he. 


made us promise, one and all, we’d not tell 
you the wrong you'd done him, nor name him 
to you; and if I’ve broken my word, missy, 
it’s myself that’s sorry, only when you 
looked at me with those great eyes of yours 
that could see through a stone wall what 
am I to do but tell you all the truth? ”’ 

This was an adventure, truly. Nan felt her 
heart go pit-a-pat—every fibre of her nature 
was fired by a sense of the injustice done 
to the gallant captain. She would have 
liked to lay Castle Lestrange and its rich 
revenues at his feet on the spot. 

“ Where is he now?”’ 

“Who?” 

“Captain Aylmer,” 

“Captain Desmond,” corrected old Isaac. 
*'I don’t rightly know, missy. He were in 
furrin parts, but he always promised tho 
master he’d be back for Easter.” 

“ Easter was last week,” 

**Was it, missy? Well, it don’t go for to 
make no difference, I reckon we'll none of 
as ever see his face again.” 

“Won't he come here ?” 

“T reckon not, missy. Why should he?” 

* To see the place—his old home.” 

“Tt can’t be his home again,”’ 

* Tt ought to be.” 

“Tt can’t, missy, It'll be yours and your 
children’s after you. There's nothing left 
for Captain Desmond but a lite of hard 
work here, and maybe a soldier's death in 
the future,” 

Nan was crying quietly to herself, 

“Ts he married?” 

_. “He'll never marry ; how cau he? And there 
isn’t a woman in the whole world good enough 
forhim? Besides, he hates ’em.” 

Isaac pronounced the last words with gusto, 
4s though he shared the captain’s senti- 
ments, 

“ Hates them?” 

“He hates the whole b’iling lot of ’em, 
which, begging of your pardon, missy, they 
deserves.” 


“Why?” 

“It’s none of your fault, missy, that you're 
® Woman, or will be some day ; it’s rather your 
misfortune, It’s my opinion women was at 
the bottom ofall the misery and troubles that 
wehas. There never was a battle, missy, no, 
hor yet a murder, but a woman was at the 
bottom of it,” 

Nan felt small, and, like most passionate 
People, began indignantly to defend herself. 

"Tis not my fault,” she cried, hotly; “I 
can’t help being here, I'm sure if I'd known 
about Captain Desmond I'd never have come,” 

“They'd have made you, I reckon, missy ; 
20, it’s not your fault. It just comes of your 

Ne * - g amegall tall 

4n felt too puzzled to dispute the point. 

“ What is he like? = - 

“ Who? ” 

“Your captain.” 

“Oh, he’s as fiae a gentleman as the sun 
‘ver shone oa,” answered Isaac, promptly. 

He looks every inch a soldier, and he's such 
a his own, no one ever said ‘no’ to 
His eye “it seems to fix a body and 





conquer them. There’s no one in the county 
fit to hold a candle to him.” 

“A detestable man!” muttered Nan to 
herself, ‘‘I’m sure I should hate him.” 
Then a'oud, ‘‘Isn’t there a likeness of him 
anywhere about? ” 

‘*There was a beautiful one,” said Isaac, 
with] enthusiasm. ‘It used to hangin the 
dining-room, just over the mantelpiece, but it 
was taken away just before you came to make 
room for your papa’s.”’ 

* And where is it now?” 

Isaac shook his head. 

“T don’t know, missy, maybe in the lumber 
room ; folks are bad enough.” 

Nan let fall the train of her pretty evening 
dress and turned away. Shs had taken to 
trains lately as an accession of dignity, and 
she swept on towards the house, the very 
picture of an injared princess. She did not 
quite know whom she was angry with; only 
she was angry with Sir Guy for placing her in 
this difficulty, Aylmer Desmond for being 
the cause of it, and old Isaac for telling her ; 
all came in for a share of her indignation. She 
hardly knew what she wanted, or what she 
meant to do. 

She made her way to the honsekeeper’s 
room. She was a special favourite with the 
old dame, who remembered her father in his 
baby days. Mrs, Pearce looked upin surprise, 
It was dusk now, and Miss Lestrange did 
a often wander about the house at such an 

our. 

i - heart, missy, how you frightened 
me ” 

‘*T want you to do me a favour, Pearce,” 

**T never could refuse you anything, missy ; 
you’ve your papa's own trick of getting your 
own way.” 

Nau smiled a little, mollified at this praise, 
She put one hand on the housekeeper’s 
shoulder, and said, coaxingly,— 

“TI want to go to the lumber-room,” 

‘* The lumber-room, miss? Why it’s at the 
~~ of the house. My old bones rarely get so 
ar,’’ 

**T don’t want you tocome. Only give me 
the key, there’s a dear old woman.” 

But Mies Pearce had scruples. 

‘*You'd never go there alone at this hour, 
missy !”’ 

** Oh, yes.” 

** Bat what would Mr. Debenham say?” 

‘ He never scolds me.” 

‘*There’s naught to see there, Miss Les. 
trange ; nothing in the world but some old 
furniture that’s been turned ont of different 
rooms, and a little china,”’ 

“No pictures ?’’ 

‘‘ There may be a few, but if there are it’s 
only such as weren’t good enough to hang 
anywhere else. Do be persuaded, miss, dear, 
and give it up.” 

But Nan stuck to her point, Coaxings, 
entreaties, and persuasions prevailed. After 
ten ;minutes’ delay the heiress of the castle 
went upstairs with the key, in her hand 
bearing a small silver lamp. 

She wanted to look at Aylmer's picture— 
she wanted to see what manner of man she 
had despoiled. 

The exiled captain was quito a hero in 
Nan’s eyes, She imagined him quite an 
Adonis. 

She wanted to see if she could trace in his 
face any of that hatred, for her owa sake, of 
which old Isaac had spoken. 

She made a pretty picture herself in her 
soft white dress ; its long, clinging’ folds suited 
her petite figare to perfection; a broad, crim- 
son sash of old Indian silk encircled her 
waist, and there were strings of pearls on her 
neck—a sweet-faced, innocent girl, that was 
how a stranger would have described our 
little heroine, 

She found the room easily enough, though 
her feet ached with the stairs she had 
ascended. 

She turned the key in the lock, entered, 
and, carefally posing her lamp on a carved 
oak bracket, shut the door upon herself. 








In spite of her bravery Nan’s heart sank 
jast a little. 

She was in a long, octagon-shaped room, 
so large that her silver lamp only illuminated 
the corner in which it stood. Curiosities of 
all kinds were scattered about; chests, whose 
quaint carving would have made the fortune 
of the dealers in bric-d-bric, rare old china, 
yards of tapestry, spindle-legged chairs and 
tables, the identical harpischord given by 
Queen Charlotte to the Lady Lestrange, who 
had been one of her maids of honour; in 
trath, the lamber-room at the Castle was like 
a small museum of curiosities, 

Nan felt sure she should recognise Captain 
Desmond's picture from old Isaac’s descrip- 
tion, and she looked eagerly about. Only 
after a long search did she light upon three 
portraits carefally placed against the wall. 
Kneeling on the ground she cautiously turned 
them towards her. 

The first two were & pair of dogs, beautifal 
in execution and design ; but with such dilapi- 
dated frames it was easy to understand wh 
they had come where they now were. Wit 
a@ little thrill of curiosity Nan commenced to 
examine the last, and the moment after 
recoiled from it in horror. 

It represented a man apparently between 
thirty and forty, riding in uniform upon a 
bey horse—a tall, powerfal-looking soldier, but 
with a face which bore strong traces of 
coloured origin; in trath, the complexion 
was light copper-coloured, the lips were thick 
as & nigger’s, the forehead low and receding, 
the eyes small and sunken, the whole expres- 
sion sinister in its cunning. 

Nan almost gasped. This couldn’t be the 
heir of Castle Lestrange—this couldn’t be 
the man so lamented and deplored? Old Sir 
Guy himself could not have loved this half- 
caste as a son. 

‘SI won't believe it!” almost screamed 
Nan. “It can't be him!” 

She held the lamp nearer so as to examine 
the features more closely. To her horror and 
dismay she read, scrawled underneath the 
weeny the name Aylmer Desmond, and a 

ate of about four years before. 

There could be no doubt, no shadow of 
hope, this was the man whom her cwn 
retainers thought should stand in her place. 
Nan was romantic and headstrong. Before 
she ascended those secret stairs a brilliant 
scheme of restoration and restitution had 
flitted through her brain. She had pictured 
herself standing before Captain Desmond, and 
saying,— 

‘Take all. The lady of the Castle bids 
you doso, The last scion of Lestrange will 
not be rich by an act of injustice!” 

She had rehearsed this little scene fluently. 
She ‘had imagined Aylmer’s delight, his 
chivalrous, courteous manner, and now—— 

‘He shall never have it!” resolved the 


girl, in her own mind. ‘'My beautiful old 


home shall never belong to ‘a half-caste, I'd’ 
| much rather it should go to a respectable old 


nigger with wool on his head at once. No, I 
will never, never let it come into his hands. 
Whatever those conditions are, of which Mr. 
Debenham talks so vaguely, I will fulfil them. 
I do believe I would rather marry Mr. Bad- 
ham than that Aylmer Desmond should reign 
as lord of Castle Lestrange!” 

She locked very white and still when she 
returned the key to the housekeeper. She 
managed to answer the old woman’s questions 
in her ordinary voice—assured her she was 
not fatigued, had found the room quite easy. 
Then she made her way back to the draw- 
ing-room, and as she felt its light and warmth 
she seemed as though struck by some sudden 
fear. 

‘“‘Aren’t you well, Nan?” asked Mr, 
Debenham. 

They had long laid aside the formal Miss 
Lestrange, and the young lady had refased to 
be called Anastasia; so what could they do 
but use the quaint, pretty, old fashioned title 
which had sounded so blithely in the old 
Rectory garden. 
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**Qaite?”’ ing-room, a loose wrapper of pale blue cash- | monihs, aed unless I marry him before I am 


‘' You seemed cold.” 

'\Notdn the least.” 

‘“‘ I hope you are nod too tired to talk to me, 
Nan,” said her guardian, a little gravely, 
when coffee was over, and Mrs. Debenham 
iad suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. 

I.want a little conversation with you very 
much.” 

‘ Tonight?” 

“ I-don’t think we could have a better time. 
Draw-your chair up to the fire.” 

For soft and springlike as was the weather 
the April nights-were cold, anda cheerful, 
blazing fire was a very welcome comfort to 
the large, lofty drawing-rocm, 

Nan.obeyed, Every instinct was against 
this private interview, only:ahe did not know 
how-to avoid it. 

“Is there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing; enly did you not tell mo that 
you would be nineteen next Thursday?” 

‘' Yes ”"—brightening up. ‘Oh, Mr. Deben- 
ham ay — se ee ee a 
you really goi t.me spend my bi y 
at home? ape ’ . 

* At home!” 

‘* At Alandale?” correcting herself. “ It al- 
ways seéms home-to me.” 

‘*Levish you could.go there,”’ 

‘Can't 1?” 


“No!” 

‘I could if you’d let me, I think it’s very 
unkind of you to refuse,” 

‘*T am never willingly unkind to you, Nan.” 

Nan fidgetted in her chair. 

“ You don’t mean to be?” she confessed, 

* Do.you remember Sir Guy’s letter ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ There was a word in it that puzzled you 
very much at the time. Perhaps you have 
forgotten it since?” 

Nan felt sure some strange communication 
was coming. 

_ “Yes,” she said,eagerly. ‘It was condi- 
tious—the conditions on which I was Sir Gay’s 
heiress, You-wouldo’t tell} me what they 
were,” 

**f told you one of them.” 

‘* Then I have forgotten it,” 

“ Think.” 

It flashed upon her suddenly like some half- 
remembered: dream. 

‘‘T know, It was that I should invite one 
of Sir Guy’s friends to spend six mouths with 
me.” 

‘*As soon as you were nineteen, 
mus begin on your birthday, Nan.” 

é = that's why I can't go tothe Rectory ?” 

* Yea.’ 

‘‘ Can't they come to me?” 

‘‘Not.juat then. It is desirable in many 
ways that there should be as few spectators 
as possible at the meeting.” 

Nan look pazzled. 

“Ia she to very old and infirm ?” she 
‘asked wonderingly. 

& Who ? ” 


The visit 


‘* Sir Guy's friend.” 

“It is not-a lady, Nan; it is his dear 

~pted gon, Alymer Desmond,” 

Witha little ory Nan fell forward. For the 
very first time in her life she had fainted 
away, 

‘here was bat.one impression on the-mind 
of Mc. Debeaham when Nan recoved from her 
swoon, namely, that through some unludky 
chance she had already learned Sir Guy’s de- 
aire oenoumning ss and Aylmer Desmond. 

@ woald willingly .have postponed an 
farther consultation till the. coating. He 
shrank from bringing that strange, frightened 
look into the girl's eyés; but while he was 
still Sitting over the fire his wife came to him. 
on She is better now, and she wants to-see 
“She had much better go to sleep.” 
‘Mach ; bat she seems anxious end excited. 
Perhaps, after :all,she will rest better when 
~ has #8en you and learned all you can tell 


She wee lying on the sofa inher own draw- 





mere flung round her, and her bright hair 
falling over her shoulders. 

Mr. Debenham looked at her a little an- 
xiously ; and as most men—even the best of 
them—resent a wouan’s illness his first speech 
was a reprimand. 

“ Whatever made you faint? I thought you 
were too sensible for such folly, Nan!” 

Bat Nan was more indignant than penitent. 

“T can’t help it, Mr, Debenham. I wanted 
to tell you I must not have that man here.” 

The lawyer stared at her in bewilderment. 
Gentle, affectionate, and hospitable, she 
seemed to have suddenly become’ transformed 
into a fury. 

**T fear you have no choice in the matter,” 
he said, coldly, “Aylmer Desmond was dear 
as an adopted son to Sir Guy Lestrange, and 
your kinsman’s will specially directs that ‘he 


-shall spend six months at the Castle, dating 


from your nineteenth birthday.” 

‘* Then I shall go abroad.” 

“ Pardon me, I cannot allow that. However 
you may decide afterwards, you must make 
Captain Desmond's acquaintance.” 

“Why?” 

Did she know or did she not know? That 
was the question Mr, Debenham askéd’him- 
self, as he watched her flashed cheeks ‘and 
Gangerously bright eyes. 

‘Nan, what do you know of Aylmer Des- 
mond? Why should his very name upset 
you?” 

‘*T hate him.” 

‘* Why?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“* Has anyone forestalled me? ”’ 

*T don’t understand.” 

The lawyer lost patience. 

‘* Has anyone told you that Sir Guy's dearest 
wish was that you should be Aylmer Des- 
mond’s wife,”’ 

“ Was it?” 

She was white as a marble statue; she 
showed no indignation or anger, # kind of 
dread despair seemed to have seized her. 

“It was, Nan, have you never gaessed why 
you were #0 carefally secluded from all ac- 
quaintances ? why a man you had never seen 
should be invited to spend six months in your 
society ?” 

* Never.” 

‘* My dear, Task of you but one thing—don’t 
make up your mind hastily. Make this 
officer's acquaintance, put all prejudices aside, 
and give him an honest chance of trying to 
please you.” 

“ And it I refuse?” 

** Refuse!” 

“No power can make me marry him. If I 
refuse, what then?” 

‘* He receives a sam of money equivalent to 
five thousand a-year.” 

‘* And Castle Lestrange?” 

‘* Tt will be placed in'the hands of trastees 
to be held by them in trust for your eldest 
son. If you die unmarried or childless you 
have the right of disposing of it by will.” 

“And meantime?” 

“A hundred a-year is to be paid to you 
quarterly az long as you remain unmarried. 
It is not a very brilliant position, my dear, 
but it will at least protect you from poverty.” 

Nan closed her eyes, 

A year ago that little income would have 
sounded in her ears like position, wealth ; but 
now all was changed. For nearly a year she 
had evjoyed everything weaith could procure, 
had been taught ‘to coneider herself mis- 
tress of ons of the loveliest estates in Exgland. 
But marry that man, spend her life with a 
half.caste, a mulatto! Anastatia determincd 
rather than contemplate such an indignity she 
would beg*her bread from door to door. 

“ And that is all?” 

** Everything!” 

‘There wete no other conditions?” 

‘*None whatever!” 

“ Let me see! ’—and Nan raised her pretty 
head. ‘' Listen, and tell me if I pat it clearly. 
Captain Desmond is to come here for six 





twenty-one I lose Castile Lestrange and become 
an obacure person, with just a*bondred. 
year.” 

‘* You have Gessribed it exactly.” 

“Ah!” said Nan, with a little uneasiness 
“Tam glad 1 understand. I think I can aleep 
now.” 

And Mr, Debecham, pressing a fatherly kiss 
on her brow, bade her good-night,’and lett-her 
little reeking the days of anxious suspense he 
has to pass before he saw Nan’s pretty face 
again. 


_—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


Oxce upon atime, before there wereso many 
childrem in the nurséry at Alandale Rectory— 
before money grew sucha painfully rare 
commofity there—Mrs. Leslie had indulged 
herself in a thorougly good nurse, 

True, she had never’been without some sort 
of an attendant for ‘her children; but ‘for’six 
or seven years she had been fortunate enough 
to secwre one who was in every ‘respect ia 
treasure, who spoke with a-soft, refined voice, 
and moved as quietly ‘as'a lady. ; 

This went in course of ‘tine to*bet- 
ter herweld, but rte ty lingering corres. 
pondence with Al je; and news ‘oame 
then, just before Nan’s change of fortune,:that 
Alice Lyre ha@d coime into a small ‘legacy, 
which with her savings was sufficient: to esta- 
blish her in a very respectable business in a 
small east coast watering-place. 

A very small one. From Jane to September 
the little place was crowded, but the other 
months foand it very desolate, and its shop- 
keepers depending for the most parton.cus- 
tomers from the inland viilages, and from the 
_ county families who lived within a ride or 

rive. 

Still provisions and house-rent were ridicu- 
leusly ekewp at Hunsby, and there was bat 
one fancy shop in the whole place ;so what 


with her business, letting lodgings in the sum- , 


mer, and doing rare-lace work for the great 

ladies in the winter, Alice had a very good in- 

come, and lived as comfortable and respectable 

" any lonely woman of forty can well wiah to 
o. 

She was sitting szver the kitchen fire oue 
April night, prepari 3g some toasted cheese for 
supper—the small servant, whose duty this 
task neally was, having been home td see her 
mother. 

The little kitehen looked very cheerfal, aud 
Miss Lyre was singing blithely over her work, 
when thexe came to the private door a faint, 
hesitating double knock. . 

Tae worthy shopkeeper started. To begin 
wits, double kaocks were sufliciently rare ab 
any time to create surprise; but her surprise 
increased ten fold when they came ai ten 
o'clock at might, when the rain was pouring 12 
torrents, and all well-disposed people were at 
home. 

‘* It's @ runaway,” decided Alice, ‘*‘ I shall 
not take any nctice ; lef them knéck‘again.” 

The knock came again, only faititér, weaker, 
and as it seemed to the listenef more hopéless. 
She sprang up at once then, leaving the cheese 
to take care of itself, 

She pulled back the bolts, opened the ‘@oor 
and saw a little perishing figure, in dripping 
garments, holding a small black bag and looking 
ready to burst into tears. 

** Alice, Alice! don’t you know me?” 

The seven years of absence rolled away, and 
when Alice saw the pretty curly-beaded child, 
who sobbed g0 bitterly when she went away 
from Alandale, the tears came into her eyes. , 

‘* Tt can't be my own dear little Mies Naa! 

* Indeed, it is.” ‘ 

The two went back to the kitchen. Nans 
wet cloak and hat were taken off; sbe seem 
to const aeide er sorrows with them. She ~e 
down by the fire, nursed the cat,  pcneger 
of the teasted cheese, und talked to Alice 0 
old times past as though she had come : 
Hunsby by iavitation, aud it wers the sisople: 
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postnatural #hing in the world for her 
ip be sitting in Alice Lyre’s kitchen, 
The small maid came back and was sent to 
+a spare room ready. Then Nan seemed to 
Somber her arrival had yet to be explained. 
\ Weren't you surprised to see me, Alice?”’ 
«You might have knocked me down with a 
other, dear ; in fact, I'm all of a quiver 
A) 


Nan kissed her. 

“J wasto miserable, , 

“Miserable! That’s not like you, Miss Nan!” 

«And I want to earn my own living. I 

think of a friend in the world but 
you, I thought, Alice, maybe you'd find me 

a 1” aghast. “Oh! Miss Nan, what 
qn have happened ? ”” 

“Have you heard from the Rectory lately?” 

“Mr, Rob called himself last week, miss, as 
be went through Hunsby, and he told me 
you'd. grown @ nice lady, and had a lovely park 
all of your own.” : 

“['m sure Ithought I had. Fancy, Alice, 
they never told me till last night!” 

“Told you what, dear?” 

“That I could not stay there unless I mar- | 
tied hatefal man—a mulatto.’’ 

“Bat that’s next deor to a nigger, Nan.” 

“Yes, Oh, Alice!” as the memory of the 
portrait-came back to her, ‘‘he’s horrible! | 
Itkills me almost to think of it, Unless I , 
mtry him I can't have my own home any 
longer ; bat they will pay me a hundred a-year 
«hen it is all quite settled-” 

‘Do you mean you have ran away?” asked 
Alice, who at last began to have a glimmering | 
of the real. state of the case. 

“Just that,” said Nan, simply; ‘‘and I 
havecome here because I had no one-else in 
the world to go to, and I thought you would 
be kind to me,”’ 

“TI should like to know who wouldn’t be 
kind to you, Miss Nan,” said Alice, wiping 
aweya tear; ‘‘and you must just stay with 
me till the black gentleman has married some- | 
one else, and you can go back to your own 
friends,” | 

Nan shook her head a little doubtfully. 

“T musin’t do that—he might be too long; 
batit you will only hide me for a little while, 
just till Toan get something to do,I will be 
grateful to you all my life.” 

And so the heiress of Castie Lestrange took , 
up her abode in the little fancy shop, and 
alter the first few days there was no question | 
ot her leaving it. The season was coming on, | 
and the shop required stocking with all kinds | 
of elegant trifles. | 

Nan was quite a genius with her fingers, | 
dander ber auspices the bazaar presented 
‘moreelegant appearance than it had ever 
done before, The profits began to increase in 
the most charming manner. Nan’s pretty 
ticknacks fonnd purchasers as soon as they 
were finished, and Alice Lyre gratefally as- 
tured her young lady, far from being a burden, 
the wae the greatest possible help. 

There were no newspapers in that quiet 
house, no gossip from the outer world reached 
bere, She did not read Mr, Debenbam’s 
Suxious appeals to her in the agony column 
ot the Times. She did uot know that he and 
her uncle were seeking her far and wide, and 
that a tall, military-looking stranger was most 
tetive in assisting them. 

“It is a miserable business,” Aylmer told 

‘8, Debenham when he could get her to 

imself for a few minutes, ‘There is but 
*¢ explanation of the matter.” 

“I confess I don’t see any.” 

Z She had a lover, and went with him.” 

Nonsense,’’ 

Captain Desmond smiled b.tterly. 

F You don’t know the girls of the present 
mah There is no truth or sincerity in 





*Xou don’t know our Nan,” she retorted, 
mM sure I don’t wish to. She has relieved 
bly by sparivg me the wearjness 


‘* She has left you izee to maaawy whom you 
will, and enjoy an ample income.” 

“T shall never marry at all.” 

© Why?” 

“T bate all women. Sir Gay’s-will and iis 
contents have not improved my opinion of 
the sex.” 

‘* Poor little Nan.” 

© Ungrateful little urchin.” 

“ T don’t see it.” 

“Leaving you in suspense as to her fate. 
But you may take my word for it she has 
eloped with some beggar, who thought he was 
marrying an heiress. We must hope he 
— her when he diseovers his mis- 

But Mrs. Debenham cried so hopelessly at 
the bare suggestion that Aylmer was obliged 
to renew the search with all the ardour he 
possessed. 

‘‘She couldn’t have been quite bad,’’ he 
mutters to himself, ‘‘or everyone wouldn't 
have been so fond of her. ‘These old people 
haven’t known her a year, and yet they 
seem heartbroken at her loss.” 

And, somehow, after that his sentiments 
reipicting Miss Lestrange underwent some 
change. He ceased to speak ef -her ‘as. if she 
were the most heartless flirt, whieh before 
that had been his mode of alluding to her. 

For fall three months the ‘seareh was kept 
up ; forthirteen weeks Messrs. Debenham-and 
Fairleigh pursued the investigation as to their 
wilfal ward’s flight with unflaggiag zeal, but 


| they never discovered the slightest clue’ to 


Nan’s whereabouts; and at last one Jaly dayja 
solemn consultation was held at the solicitors’ 


| offices at Gray’s Inn to determine the fate 


of Castle Lestrange and its revenues. 

Mr. Leslie and his wife, Captain Desmond, 
the detective who had pursued the search, ‘and 
the two lawyers comprised the meeting, and 
they started by taking it-for-granted that the 
wilful child, who had been sought so frait- 
lessly, was dead. This was the (detective's 
belief, most of the gentlemen shared it; -but 
sae Leslie, after listening to ‘them, shook her 

ead. 

‘*T am quite sure Nan is alive.” 

‘*Bat why?” inquited Mr. Debenham. 
‘* Madam, she had nota friend in the world 
beside ourselves, and she was no more fitted 
to straggle for daily bread than -a little 
child.” 

‘*Té never crossed my mind before,” said 
the Lady Rector, ‘warmly; ‘‘it jast flashed 
upon me as I was setting here—Rob’s present 
came from Nan.” 

Rob's present! The gentlemen stared. 

Mr. Leslie explained briefly that his eldest 
son was usher, or pupil-teacker, in a small 
school in the eastern counties. Last week he 
had a birthday, and received a present, which 
he wrote gratefully to his mother to acknow- 
ledge. Ay & matter of fact, the gift never 
emanated from the Reetory, and the Leslies 
had been much concerned to know from whom 
it came, 

“What was it?” 

There was a little hesitation, then Mrs. 
Leslie confessed it was a silver watch ; there 
were many calls on their-purse, and they had 
not been able to provide their boy; with this 
trasty companion on leaving home. 

“ But how could Nan send it? If she is 
alive she would be poor enongh herself.’’ 

Mrs. Leslie declined to give reasons with 
the air of conviction women can assume £0 
well. She declared the watch came from 
Nan, and that Nan was alive. 

The others were far from accepting her 
opinion as a fact; but she expressed it so 
strongly they began to feel it was, perhaps, 
premature to decide that Nan was dead. So 
they arranged that Castle Lestrange should 
be kept up, in all respects,.as usual,and Mr. 
and Mrs, Debenham should reside there, ready 
to welcome the wanderer. 

They alco decided that when Mam’s twenty- 
first birthday was turned Oaptain Desmond 
shocld come into possession of the five 





pending six months in ber society.” 


™ 


thoueand a-year mentioned in Sir Guy's will. 





The Captain listened with an unmoved face 
—he seemed strangely indifferent to money 
matters. He walked away from Gray's Inn 
with Mr. Lestie aad his wife. 

“You can’t think the geed you have done 
mo, Mrs, Leslie,” he began, suddenly, 

‘How? I can’t think what you mean!” 

He hesitated. ; 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall be happier{when I have 
told my troubles to some one. Sir Guy’s will 
was & sore disappointment to-me. I do not 
care for money,’ he went on, passionately ; 
“but I love Castle Lestrange better than 
anything in the world. I believe I almost 
hated your niece for being its possessor.” 

‘‘The possession of it brought -her litile 
happiness, poor child !”’ 

“I know. I came to England with the 
strongest possible prejudice against her. I 
don’t know if I could have brought myself to 
marry her for the sake of the old place and 
to save-her from povetty ; I had tried ta think 
it}possible. Well, I oame, and heard she 
was missing. I thought then I was her 
murderer |’ 

‘Her murderer!” 

“Aye! I had hated ‘the idea of meeting 
her; I had longed so ‘for something to make 
our ution impossible. It seemed to me my 
guilty-wishes were granted atthe expense of 
the poor girl's life.” ; 

Mrs. Leslie took his hand; there was a 
strange softness about her face, ? 

“Tam quite sure Nan is-alive. I can't give 
you the least reason for it, only I feel that 
our poor child will yet come back to us. 
never knew “how much I loved-her ‘till ‘this 
mystery hung over her fate, I assure you, 
Captain Desmond, poor as we are,if Nan was 
found we would welcome ‘her gladly to our 
home, though she had not a penny.” 

‘‘ Tam ‘sure you would,” 

Then, after alittle pause,— 

“But Miss Lestrange will have «a great 
many pennies, I have quite:decided to share 
the income which comes ‘to ‘me from the 
estate with her. Five thousand sa-year is 
much too large wn income for a single man.” 

*‘ You may not always be» single man.” 

He shook his head. i 

‘.I was a-confirmed bachelor while Nan 
was @ little child. I was thirty-two last 
birthday, Mrs. Leslie, and it is nearly ten 
years since I put all thought of marriage 
out of my life.” 

The Reteor’s wife had a thorough -instinet 
for match-making. Somehow all good womeu 
have—it seems part of their nature. 

‘‘ You will change your mind some day.” 

‘“‘ T think not.” 

She glanced at her-husband. 

‘‘T think a bachelor ‘has such a lonely 
life. Henever can haye-a real home." 

Aylmer replied, — 

‘¢T should say your home was a vefy real 
one, Mrs. Leslie.” : 

“ Come and see,” put in the clergyman, ‘if 

ou will deem a hearty welcome atonement 
for a great dearth of luxury.” 3 s2 

And Captain Desmond accepted the invita- 
tion on the spot. He went down to Alandale, 
and won every heart, The boys went fishing 
with him—the little girls: took him to gather 
wild flowers, He found time to do a lot-of 
gardening for the carefal house-mother, and 
to lighten everyone’s burden. They all liked 
him, and with one voice pressed him to 
come again. 

“Don’t ‘be rash,” he said, smiling. ‘ Do 
you know I have a year’s leave and no 
settled home? I might come quartering my- 
self on youtoooften, Mrs. Leslie.” 

“T am not afraid—you don’t seem & 
stranger.” 

‘I have been more at home here than I 
have been auywhere in my life, except at 
the Castle, You make me have a home of 
my own.” 

“ Ab, perhaps you'll have one some day. 
Where are you going now?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

' ‘ J ? 
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mised Dalton of Ours to spend a month 
with him. He’s a capital fellow.” 

“ Then you're sure to enjoy yourself.” 

**T don’t like his family.” : 

“Too grave or too gay?” queried the 
Rector, smiling. 

“Too stiff. His father’s an earl, and the 
panoply of rank seems to overpress them 
all, except Dalton. He's an out-and-out 
tadical.”’ J 

He was going to an earl's, Mrs. Leslie 
was but human. Her respect rose for him 
at once, and she inquired his address 
anxiously, 

‘‘Dalton Towers, near Hansby,” he an- 
swered, carelessly. ‘Do you know Hunsby? 
It’s a pretty little place on the east coast,’’ 

‘t An old servantof ours keeps a shop there. 
You ought to patronise her, Oaptain Des- 
mond.” 

**The family could remember nothing save 
that the bazaar boasted dolls and garlands, 
neither of which commodities were likely to 
be very usefal to the Captain, but he 
laughed and promised to investigate Alice 
Lyre’s wares for himeelf. J 

Aylmer was spared one mortification—the 
recise secrets of Sir Guy’s will had never 
| some published to the world at large. Society 
knew that another heir had been found for 
Castle Lestrange; but they remembered that 
Aylmer's patrimony was large, and it was 
rumoured he had come in for a considerable 
amount of ready money by the Baronet’s will, 
so he was still regarded as a most eligible 

rti, 

This being so the Countess Frances, with 
the Ladies Blanche and Mary Dalton them- 
selves drove to meet him, and welcomed him 
with a considerable amount of languid en- 
thusiasm. 

His friend Lieutenant Viscount Dalton of 
Ours greeted him as wildly as a dog long 
separated from its master; and altogether we 
may say that Dalton Towers opened very 
widely to receive the young Captain. 

It was August—the loveliest of all months 
for the east of England. There were dances 
and picnics, dinner es and morning calls. 
It was only after Aylmer had been at the 
‘Towers about a week that some one declared 
one morning they really must drive into 
Hunsby and do some shopping. 

Lady Blanche was working some slippers, 
which necessitated some silk, while Lad 
Mary wanted some paints, so clearly bot 
these ladies must beof the expedition. Ayl- 
mer volunteered to drive them, and was sur- 

rised when, at the last moment, Viscount 

alten himself came idly up to the waggonette, 
and took his place beside his sister Blanche. 

“TI thought Dalton hated shopping,” said 
Aylmer to Lady Mary, who occupied the place 
of honour at his side. 

Lady Mary was two-and-thirty, an age at 
which maidens who are neither married nor 
engaged are apt to get spiteful. 

“He isn’t going shopping. Yon surely 
didn’t think it was for our convenience his 
lordship accompanies us ?”’ 

“T thought shopping the chief amusement 
at Hansby.” 

F “I believe Dalton goes into Hunsby every 
ay.” 

It dawned on Aylmer that his friend did 
absent himself most mornings for two or three 
hours. 

“ Does he go to contemplatethe wares?” 

“I wish he did,” said Lady Mary, petu- 
daatly; ‘‘it would be a great deal better than 
the purpose that takes him there.” 

Aylmer darted a glance at his young subor- 
dinate; Dalton looked extremely comfortadle 
and at ease, not in the least like a man who 
contemplates some dreadful conspiracy. 

“It keeps mamma awake at nights,” went 
on dear Lady Mary. “She longs to confide 
in you, and ask you to exert all your influence 
with Dalton to warn him of his danger.” 

‘But I don’t see that he's in any danger, 


Lady Mary? I neve 4 
better or happier,’’ r remember him looking 


‘* He is our only brother, and he stands on 
the brink of a moral precipice. We see his 
danger, but are powerless to save him. We 
can’t prevent his going into Hunsby, and can’t 
make the shameless creature remove to a safe 
distance,” 

‘You mean he’s in lova?” said Aylmer, 
thankful to understand her at last. 

“ He thinks he is,” 

** He'll get over it if you don’t thwart him ; 
a boy’s affairs are not serious, Lady Mary.” 

Lady Mary, the ice once broken, went on 
rapidly in a low voice, so that her words were 
quite inaudible to the others. 

“ He threatens to marry her. He told papa 
last night there was nothing in the world to 
prevent him from making her his viscountess.” 

“I'm afraid that’s true ; he’s twenty-three, 
and his godfather’s legacy made him inde- 
pendent.” 

“Tt will kill mamma!” 

“Is it so very undesirable?” 

Lady Mary threw up her hands, 

**She is a shop-girl,” 

* A shop-girl!”’ 

** No wonder you are horrified. Fancy the 
heir of the Daltons marrying a girl who stands 
bohind the counter of a little country shop.” 

Poor. Aylmer felt bewildered. He knew 
Dalton had few of the prejudices of his class, 
buthe was of a remarkably refined and sensitive 
disposition. To think of him caring for anyone 
coarse and uneducated eeemed impossible, 

“Is she young?” 

“ There is no telling the age of that class of 
people, they make up so shamefally. I don’t 
suppose she’s over thirty.”’ 

* Would it be of any use to appeal to her 
feelings— to her sense of right?” 

** I don’t suppose she has any,’’ 

The carriage stopped; the tée-.d téte was 
over. The Ladies Dalton were conducted to the 
largest linendraper’s in the town, and their 
brother and his friend strolled off, promising 
to return in an hour. 

Aylmer was perfectly silent; perhaps Dal- 
ton’s conscience pricked him, for he introduced 
the subject of his own accord. 

“T gee how it is, old fellow, you've been 
told to lecture me. Now wait a moment, don’t 
begin till you've seen her.”’ 

Aylmer looked at him with trouble face. 

‘**Is it true, Carly?” 

The young officer had been named Carly 
the day he joined, and the title had stuck to 
him ever since, 

‘Is what trae?” 

a you are thinking of marrying a shop- 
girl,” 

Carly winced. 

‘*T would marry her to-morrow, Desmond— 
only—don't tell this tothe women! She won’t 
have me.” 

*' She probably knows how unsuited she is 
to your position. I honour and respect her 
for her refusal.” 

Viscount Dalton smiled. 

“T don’t fancy she would thank you,” 

“ Why?” 

‘** Boéause she is an arch republican. She 
told me yesterday if I were a duke even she 
shouldn’t be afraid to marry me provided ——” 

* Provided ?’’ 

“She cared for me. Hang it all, they 
make the most awful fuss at home because I 
shall be an earl some day; and she—she 
doesn’t seem to pay the least attention to it. 
She jast shakes her head, and says ‘ No,’” 

“Then why do you persecute her?” 

“I don’t persecute her ; she won't let me.” 

‘€T should like to see her.” 

*Tocan’t prevent your doingit. Untfortun- 
ately that’s the sting of it to me. Anyone 
who likes can look at her.” 

‘** You must take me there ; only first I want 
to go to the bazaar,” 

‘* What for?” 

‘‘T have a commission to its mistress from 
an old friend of mine,”’ 

** How odd !”’ 





ih Why ? ” 


* Because that’s where she is. The bazaar 





has just added a library, and she take o 
a8 just ed @ library, and she 
management of it.’” Wakes thy 

“Ta she related to the proprietress?” 
one I — It can’t be aunt, 

ause they call each other by their Chris: 
names.” : biotin 

Alice Lyre was delighted to welco 
who brought her news of Alandale, 

It was early yet, and very few customer, 
stirring, so the mistress of the bazaar and her 
visitor had quite a chat over the affairs of thy 
Leslies. 

“And I beg your pardon, sir, for asking 
but have they any news of the young lady?" 

“ Miss Lestrange?” 

‘* Yes, sir. Ab, she was the flower of then 
all, I never loved one of the others as I dig 
her?” 

Aylmer sighed. 

** There were no tidings ?” 

‘* And it’s getting a long time now.” 

“Tt is, sir!” She looked troubled, 
“Young girls don't know the pain they causy 
their friends when they’re wilfal!” 

She spoke so sensibly and feelingly thst 
Aylmer fancied she knew cf her young assis. 
tant’s infatuation and deplored it.’”’ 

‘* Perhaps you speak from experience?” 

“I do, sir. I’m told you come from the 
Towers, and are a friend of the young lord, [ 
wish you'd get him not to come here,” 

“I wish I could.” 

‘*Two quiet women earning their living 
peacefally,” said Alice, with a tinge of resent: 
ment in her voice. ‘ It seems hard we can't 
be allowed to live in quiet.” 

* Bat do you think it’s all his fanlt?” 

‘*Tt's noone else’s, sir! I'd send the child 
away ifshe’d anywhere to go to, which she 
has not, poor lamb, seeing there’s not a friend 
in the world to give her a home!” 

Some customers came in and Aylmer passed 
through into the library. 

Lord Dalton was inspecting, or pretended to 
inspect, the volames on the shelves, appealing 
constantly for help to a slight, delicate-looking 
girl who sat at a desk to enter the namesot 
the subscribers and the titles of books taken 
out, 

Everyone of Ay!mer’s preconceived ivess 
vanished as he looked at the Viecount’s idol. 

She was so short as to suggest the idea she 
had not arrived at full growth bat for the de- 
licate proportions of her figure and the perfect 
grace of her carriage. * 

She wore a simple black dress, fitting her 
like a glove—a plain white collar, fastened by 
a gold solitaire, Her hair would have charmed 
a painter. It was coiled over on the pretty 
head. The face was fall of a strange attrac: 
tion. It was a mixture of wistful sadness 
and mischievous determination, There were 
one or two good rings on tke slender finger. 
In short, to Aylmer's eyes the girl would have 
been far more in her rightfal place at Dalton 
Towers than in this little shop. 

Dalton flushed as he eaw his mentor. 

“Miss Lyre, lei me introduce you to my 
friend, my fellow-ofticer, Captain Desmond of 
Ours.” ‘ 

To Aylmer’a extreme surprise the girl 
grew pale as an aspen leaf; she seemed to 
abont to fall, and clatched at the table for 
support. 

It was but for a moment, and then she 
turned to Aylmer, with a little smile,— 

“I wish you would teach Lord Daltoa 
etiquette! ”’ 

“ I ? ” 

“Certainly, You are his commandies 
officer, I believe, and so responsible for = 
manners. Why don’t you tell him it is 00 
etiquette to introdace his friends to # shop- 
girl as if she were a lady?” . 

“ A lady is a lady anywhere, Miss Lyte. 

“That isn't Hunsby code.” 


Me anyong 


“Tt seems a pretty place,” and Aylmer. 


foand himself looking across the mas 
shingle on to the sparkling German ooeee 
‘* Have you lived here long, Miss Lyre? 

" Long enough to love it dearly.” 
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VT should never have taken you for a York- 


woman,” 
lon a Southerner—a foreigner, as the 


i oall it!” f 

5 never told me that?" put in Lord 
a il . 
Deca you never asked me?” 

“J does not matter,” retarnei the Vis- 
count, stardily, ‘‘ youll be a Yorkshire- 
woman when you are Lady Dalton.” 

The girl sprang up, indignant, a passing 
eolour on her cheeks. 

“ How dare you!" she cried, almost paut- 

“Why do you persecute me like this? 
Itis cruel, cowardly | '’ . 

Dalton protested his apologies, but there 
was no soothing the girl ; she seemed 

oroughly upset. 

a > empeies and trouble of the two 
men she sat down and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“ You had better go,’’ said Aylmer, at 
last. “ Oan’t you see you only agitate her?” 

Reluctantly the young Viscount departed. 
Aylmer stayed in spite of himself. He poured 
ont a glass of water and took ic to the girl, 
wondering @ little what would be though’ of 
his position it any castomers came in. 

She drank the water and set down the glass, 
died her eyes, and said, simply, — 

“Thank you.” 

“T am only glad to do anything for you. I 
wish I could help you.” 

‘Has the Countess sent you to remonstrate 
me on the error of my ways?” said Nan, 
turning to him with a wicked little laugh. 
“I\ believe she has been seeking an ambas- 
sador for some days,”’ . 

“No one has sent me.” 

“Then why did you come?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I do. To see what manner of girl had 
tried to entangle your friend, Well, you have 
beel—you can go.” 

“IT shall not go,” returned Captain Des- 
mond, coolly, **T want to know if [ can help 


“No,” 

“T think I can.” 

“How? ” 

He hesitated. 

“Tn one or two ways,” 

“Name them.”’ 

“They hinge on one question. Do you care 
for Lord Dalton ?” 

“You have no right to ask.” 

"Ithink Ihave. If you do care I believe 
Thave sufficient inflaence with the Countess 
smooth your position ; if not ——” 

“Tt not ? ” 


“Tt not, I will do my best to get Dalton 
tway—take him on a shooting expedition, or 
apiting of that kind.” 

v woh one pause. 

“Wall ! ” 

* What is your answer?” 

‘I don’t think it's any business of yours,” 

uvery well,” rising, deeply hurt. 
ten?! ” like a fierce woman, relenting 

ily she had offended him. “I did not 
ten to be cross, only it is so difficult.” 
oe. is!” sitting down again. 
‘ sane méan to marry Lord Dalton ;” she 
: crimson, “ In fact, I have quite made 
thet? mind never to marry anyone; bat I 
mM very much, and if he would only be 
Y, and not talk nonsense, I shouldn't 
rn m to go away one bit.”’ 

Aylmer looked puzzled. 

: te old are you?” he asked, abruptly. 

. um demurely; ‘‘does that make 

y At stence, Captain Desmond?” 

ina ten't you old enough to kao that to be 

hen Sand not talk nonsense isthe most 
“T Fhe you could ask a young man?” 
t know much about young men,” 
ox meen “in fact, I don’t mind telling 
igetd Dalton is the first I ever met,” 
cqihere San you have lived?” 4 
know, oah’s ark, perhaps, Of course I havé 





®0@ or two schoolboys and some old 


men—in fact, I once knew one not quite forty 
—but, of course, that was not like knowing 
young men.” 

Captain Desmond looked at her despsir- 
ingly. 

‘* Did you never go to school?” 

** Never—it isn't customary in our grade of 
life,” she added, wickedly. 

* What do you mean to do?” 

“Get my own living. Alice is looking out 
for a situation for ms; only she likes to 
keep me here, and so she doesn’t look hard 
enough,” 

“ Answer me frankly. When Dalton goes 
away won’t you feel lonely ?”’ 

‘*Not more than I do now,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘I often cry myself to sleep jast 
because I am so miserable.” 

‘* Then you are in trouble?” 

She bowed her head. 

‘*There is someone else, that is why you 
don’t care to be a viscountess.’’ 

“TI thoaght I told you I didn’t know any 
young men.” 

**You would be much better off married.” 

“T daresay ; I have been told so before, but 
you ses, I like my liberty. Are you married 
yourself, and very unhappy, that you are so 
anxious to gét me into the same scrape too?” 

"Tam not married.” 

" They say the Countess wants to get rid of 
herdaughters. Which will you choose—Lady 
Blanche or Lady Mary?” 

‘* Neither—I am not a marrying man.” 

“ And I am not & marrying woman.” 

‘You don’t seem to have many cus- 
tomers.” 

‘*You come at such an unorthodox hour. 
From two to four we are crowded, but very 
few _—_ want novela in the morning.” 

‘*T shall always come in the morning.” 

‘* Why?” 

“To talk to you. You are so unlike any 
girl I ever met.” 

** Don't say that,” 

“Why not?” ? 

“You make me thiak of home.” 

He noticed the black dress, 

“IT beg your pardon, I aid not mean to hurt 
you.” 

‘Captain Desmond,” said Nan, suddenly ; 
‘'T should like to ask you a question very 
much.” 

** And I will promise to answer it.” 

‘* Have you a namesake ?”’ 

**Not to my knowledge. Why?” 

“I heard of a Captain Desmond once, his 
name was Aylmer.” 

“ My name is Aylmer,’ he said, gently; 
‘you must have heard of me.” 

“I think not.” 

“ What did you hear?” 

She hesitated. 

‘* Speak out.’ 

‘‘T was staying in the west country,” she 
said, hesitatingly; ‘and the show-place was 
Castle Lestrange. Everyone was allowed to 
go over it once a week.” 

‘On Thursdays?” 

‘© Yes.” 

* And you went over. I suppose you heard 
the story that some thought the Castle was to 
be mine ?”’ 

**Yes; and I saw your picture, it made my 
flesh creep.” 

Aylmer burst out laughing. 

** Come, Miss Lyre, Ican’t let you say that; 
I may not be a handsome man, but I can’t be 
so bad as that.” 

“You did,” persisted Nan; “you were 
standing against a wall, hanging in a black 
gilt frame.” ‘ 

“ Was I, really? ” 

** Don’t laugh, please,” 

*“*T am very far from laughing; that pic- 
ture was done to please a dear old friend, who 
was foolish enough to prize it.’’ 

** Bat it isn’t like you.” 

‘* Tt is so considered.” 

The old horror seemed to come back to Nan ; 
she shivered in the summer sunshine. 


“ How can it be; it is like anigcer, The 








eyes are almost sunken, the hair is dreadful, 
the skin that of a half-caste? Captain Des- 
mond, when I saw that picture I shook with 
tright.” 


Aylmer was laughing quietly. . 

“It was not my portrait.” 

‘It had your name on it,” 

“If you had asked the housekeeper or the 
man who showed you over the house they 
would soon have corrected your blunder.” 

‘*¢* Blunder !” 

** Certainly,” 

‘* But your name was there!” 

‘* Yes, the name of the artist generally does 
app ear on his pictures.” 

“You mean you painted it?” 

‘* Just so; itis the likeness of a creole who 
once did me # great service. I was always 
fond of painting, and I knocked off that por- 
trait meaning to give it to him as a momento ; 
unfortunately, before the portrait was finished, 
he died.” 

Nan’s only feeling was regret. Why had 
she not told her doubts and fears to someone 
who could have corrected them? Why had 
she’? refased to make the acquaintance of 
Captain Desmond? How good and truejhe 
loo how brave and noble! She might at 
least have had him for a friend. Now it was 
too late’; nothing in the world could blot ont 
the past. 

She looked so alarmed that Aylmer asked 

* Aren’t ag convinced " 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* And now you won't have any terrors con- 
nected with my dear old home? Miss Lyre, 
I wish in your turn you would answer me one 
question.” 

* Willingly.”’ 

_““When you went over Castle Lestrange 
did you see the girl who was then its mis- 
tress?” 

* Miss Lestrange ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘T saw her,” dreamily. 

“ And what did you think of her?" 

‘* Why do you wish to know?” 

‘Because Iam much perplexed about her. 
Either she was a lonely, unhappy child, too 
innocent of the world to understand its perils, 
or she was!}s woman with a dishonourable 
secret she fled to hide. I would give much to 
solve the doubt—to know whether I must 
think of her with pity or with shame!” 

** Why don’t you ask Alice? She nursed her 
as a little child.” 

**T would rather ask you.” 

Nan hesitated. 

** She looked proud and wilfal,” said the 
girl at last, feeling a strange far-off sort of 
sadness in thus speaking of herself in the third 
; ‘but I don’t think she was wicked. 


“She had no mother, and she was so young. 
Alice — every night that all may yet be 
well with her.” 

‘‘Amen!” said the soldier, simply, and 
with that one word he passed ont of th 
library and rejoined the Daltons. , 

Lady Mary showed herself very curious as to 
his opinion of that “designing creature” at the 
bazaar, but he answered her in monosyllables ; 
he could not have told her. He hardly knew 
himself what he thought of Miss Lyn, only 
he knew she had touched his heart as no other 
woman had ever done since his boyhood’s love- 
dream of years ago. : 

And Nan left to herself deserted the library, 
rushed upstairs to her little bedroom, bolted 
the door, and cried as though her very heart 
were broken. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tre summer faded, autumn came with its 
dull winds and bleak, cold aspect. 

Hunaby, from its very position, was about 
as unsuitable a winter home as could be found 
for a girl whose childhood had been passed in 


| the warm, genial valleys of Sussex, and who 
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had-only left her native village for the even 
milder climate of Monmouthshire, : 

Looking back, Miss Lyre could not quite tell 
when Nan’s health began to fail. At first she 
fancied Lord Dalton’s absence might have 
something to do with it, for certainly the girl 
began to droop when he and his friend Captain 
Dermond went north for the partridge-shoot- 
ing, but on being questioned she eagerly denied 
any regrets for the young Viseouat; she 
asserted that she was well, quite well,-and ‘as 
for the cold, she.enjoyed.it, 

Yet, in spite of the enjoyment, she grew 
thioner and paler every day, and her beautiful 
eyes grew to have-@ strange, unnatural bright- 
ness, and seemed all too large for -her thin, 
pinched face. There was no.one to teil Alice 
Lyn of a dittle scene which had taken place 
ouly the day before the officers left Dalton 
Towers, 

It was a glad summer’s afternoon, and Nan, 
sitting om the beach, was watching the reatless 
waves of the great North Sea, as they rushed 
and foamed and broke in swift succession on 
that tugged coast. Her thoughts were: very 
far away, so that she did not.even hear the 
approach of: footsteps, and started when a 
vuics fell on her ear. 

* [ bave come to say good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye?” 

¥e3, this word told her her own secret—that 
for good or ill, for weal or woe, she loved this 
rman, and should love him-for all time. 

‘* Are you going away?” 

“To-morrow. Miss Lyre, before I go, I 
Want youto auswer me one.question.” 

* What is it?” 

He gazed intently into her clear eyes, 

Are you quite sure of what you told me 
once, that nothing would make you thiak of 
love or marriage? Auswer me truly, would 
nothing—tbe most devoted love, the tenderest 
aifection—change your resolution? ” 

Of course he was pleading Dalton’s.cuuse ; 
of course he thought .of his friend's interests, 
Au! how differently she would have answered 
had he spoken in his own pérson. 

Pern “ td 

e stayed a little longer, talking cheerfully 
of indifferent subjects. Oaly when he rose to 
go his voice cha ; it had once more that 
strange ring of tenderness, that indescribable 
sfcening it took only for her. 

‘* The first time I ever saw you your words 
sseoaed to tell me you were unhappy—lonely 
and unhappy. If ever you should meed .a 
iciend, if ever you should need a brother's 
care or advice, will you remember.I oan bmve 
uo higher pleasure-than to serve you?” 

* Do you mean it?” 

‘ From my heart. This,” and hegave-her 
acard, ‘will always find me, and I assure 
you T ask no greater favour.” 

‘: He couldn't have loved me,” decided Nan, 
wien she reviewed this little scone again and 
again “Of course he couldn’t ; yet, oh ! how 
good and kind he was! I have jast thrown 
away my own happiness. If I had stayed 
gray at ~~ Cas me mighs pep meted 
me jast from pity; at least, I:should haveb 
the right to love tie, to apend ‘my fife at ‘his 
side, and now——” 


Poor little Nan, 

And so, in thedark winter days, the southern 
ipwer faded on that pov ge coast, till 
Alive Ire, réaly-al , Bent for a doctor. 
He shook his head, asked if oo i 


msumption had 

ever beén in the family, and finally advised a 

maak the pet 

at the patient sed this so vehemently, 

and became #0 agitated at the idea, that the 
man of'physic changed his mind. 

** She is not strong endugh to go alone, and 
nothing can be so bad for her as worry or 
aunoyance, Jdét make Wer as happy as you 
can, #ad do your best to strengthen her. There 
is uO Teal disease, only a want of tone and 
euergy. If she doesn't rouse herself nothing 
oan fave her,” 

Nan read the trath in her friend's eyes; she 
almost Compelled Alige to tell her the docto’s 


‘*I don’t think I am-sorry, dear,” she said, 
wearily. ‘‘I am so tired, and there is so much 
sorrow,” 
“Why, Miss Nan, you are just a ray of sun- 
shine yourself ; itdon’sdo for you to talk of 
sorrow. Oh, my darling, let me write to your 
uncle and aunt, or to your.guardian!” ' 
“I will write myself,” said Nan, to her 
intense surprise. ‘I shall send for a friend of 
theirs, and get him to tell them.” 
Alite was too glad for them to be told, to | 
mind who undertook the office. She brought 
pen and papér to hér dear yonnglady. Even 
she would have béen surprised could she have | 
read over Nan’s shoulder :— | 
“The young person-at Hausby Bazaar | 
reminds Captain Desmond of his promise.” 
That was all; no beginning or signature. 
She folded and directed it ; then she turned to 
Alice with a face of expectation. 
‘“T shall hear the day after to-morrow.” 
Butthe very next Gay, between the light and 
darkness, in that sweetest of edie 
winter gloanting—a stranger who come to | 
Huntby diy ‘the London express knocked at , 
the -private door of the bazaar and requested 
towsee Miss Lyre. 
‘* Missis isin theshop. You don’t meanihe | 
young lady ?,” 
‘* ¥ea, I mean her.” 
“Sbe’a not well ‘to-day,” said the little 
servant, doubtfully, 
“ Shevexpects me.” 
“Ab! will-you walk up?” 
He walked up and opened the first door he 
encountered, that of the front sitting-room over 
the shop. Theigirl who hado stirred his fancy 
satin alow cliair by the hearth, and only the 
winter's firelight lighted up the room, 
Was thatshe? Could two months have so 
faded her bright loveliness? He went straight 
up-to her and took both her hands, 
“I thought you would come.” 
Rs 2 I never thought to find you like | 
this 1” 7 

“ T have been ill.” 

She looked to him dying. 

* Who has dared to trouble you!” 

“No one,” 

‘* Was it a mistake, dear?” he whispered, 
‘Didn't you ‘know your'own heart?” 

“TI knew it all too well. Oh, Captain 
Desmond, I am very unkappy, but not forthe 
reason you think.” | 








‘* Tell me how @ can itelp you.” 

‘*Do you know I have been very wicked? 
Did you never suspect thére was & secret in 
my life?’’ 

His voice grew hoarse. 

“T suspected there was a secret of another 
lover which steeled your heart against me.” 

“ Against you?” 

‘*Don’t you know I went away because I 
held you all too dear? Don’t you know that I 
came to you that day on the beach to plead to 
you for your-love, only you told me nothing in 
the world could make you think of love or 
marriage?” 

Nan was crying bitterly, 

‘* Then you really loved me?” 

**T loved. you as imy own soul. 
jast the same now.” 

‘‘ And I loved you.” 

“ My darling!” 

“Bat it is too late now,” her voice grew 
piteons. ‘‘Ob, how happy we might have been, 
and now it is too late!” 

“Tt isn’t,” he said, stoutly. ‘ Wewill be 
married at once, and I will take you away and 
nurse you—ob, so tenderly !—-till you are 
better.” : 

She shook her head, 

‘*I think I am dying—but it doesn’t matter. 
You won’t go on lovingme; you'll hate me 
= when you hear what I sent for you to 
te ” 


T love you 


‘*T should never hate you,” 

“Tam dying,” she said, wearily,“ and, some- 
how, I can’t die away from home—somehow I 
miss it so. I long for the ot the river, 
and the perfame of the winter garden. I want 





verdict, 


; use in war, 





7 Say I’m sorry and—it won't be for 
ong.” 

“Child, you torture me,” ‘said Aylmer 
hoarsely. “Of course I'll go to them, bu, 
where am I to go?” 

‘* You know+home,” 

‘Bat where is home?” 

‘‘It is your home, too,” she Whisperg, 
“Castle Lestrange, don’t you understand? 7 


| have been telling you all this time I wmNan,” 
* s * 


Reader, that scene took place in the morth 


| of November, one thousand eight hundred ang 


eighty-two, so that not two years‘have 


| since its enactment, Aylmer Desmond ia back 


at the Castle—now its master ; and his wife,» 


| beautiful, bright eyed woman, is the darling ot 
' all that countyside. y 


Mr. and Mrs, Debenham, the Leslies, Mr, 


| Fairleigh, a certain London detective, ands 
| humble spinster from the east const, are the 


only persons who know how very neatly her 
life’s happiness was wrecked. = 
The world at large, who saw in Mr, ‘and 
Mrs, Desmond Lestrange simply @ handsome 
and devotedly attached ‘couple, little guess-the 
months of loneliness, the deep sorrow ‘and 
bitter heartache which came to our little wilful 


| heroine through ‘‘ Nan’s-Resz.uion.” 


(THE END.] 








FAOETIA, 


By the weigh—The man at the scales, 

Borrom figares—The last on the page. 

Passes all understandizag—The foreman of a 
shoe-shop, 

Wuewn betrothed lovers sing it is muste by 
the banned. 

Roxk of conduct for the Stock Exchange— 
Bear and Forbear, 

“ Tas suspense is killing me,” said the maa 
who was being hanged. 

Ir is an evidence of great prosperity when the 
milkman orders a steam pump. 

“James, how does the thermometer ‘stand 
to-day?’’ “Ours stands on the mantel- 
right ag’in the plastering.” 

‘‘ SELF-PRESERVATION is the jirst law Of na 
ture;”? but toe many of the d act as 
though it were the only one. 

The papers announce the death of theoldest 
cdafellow, and are on the look-out for the 
cddest old fellow. 

Tux castle in the air is méant when Mr. 
Spondaly speaks of having ‘*seen that sir 
castle.” ant 

fear on the part 

Tuere is @ p “al 


eople that the Goddess of Liberty 
Inte evil ways on her arrival into thiscotatry, 


and get set up the first thing. 
AuMmosT any man may collar % ddstor, bot 
when it is cholera-morbus that {s the question, 


then your doctor is the only man for the 
| o¢casion, 


Geruaxx and Rassia are both pushing ft 
warded experiments in flying maobines for 
To the unmilitary mind it seem? 


as if the two wings of an army 
the purpose, : 

He drew his breath with a gasping A 
with a quavering voice he sang; bat his 
leaked out, and could not drown the a 
panist’s clamorous pang. He lost hispitet ‘nd 
the middle A, she faltered on lower iy 
foundered at length, like @ 
adrift on the wild high O. 

Hasrowme,+A farmer who had neue 
the services of a-son of the Emerald Zale, 
him out one morning to ‘harrow 6 
ground. He had wot worked long 4 
all ‘the teeth came out iof ‘the “gel 
eently the farmer went out into the nested 
take notes of the than's progrem, SiN, 
bim how he liked harrowing. “saath 
plied, “it goes a bit smoother 10w 





you to go to them and ask them to kt me come 





pege are out!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tar Bishop of Carlisls has been presented 
with a pastoral staff by the clergy and laity of 
biedicssse. Lord Muncaster attended in the 
Congress Hall, accompanied by the Mayor 
sod Corporation in civic state, to make the 
presentation. The staff is an exceedingly 
haadsome one of ivory aud silver, jawelled 
gith ametbyste, topazes, and pearls, 

Tae ceremony of unveiling the statue, at 
Barrow-in-Farnes3,.in memory of Liord F'rede- 
rick Cavendieh, which should have taken 
place in May last, but was postponed owing to 
aflaw in the granite pedestal, was performed 
by Barl Spencer. 

A rurasant feature of the visit of the 
Prince aud Princess of Wales to Wycombe, 
says Society, was the presentation of two 
chairs to their Royal-Highnesses by the manu- 
tactivers ‘and their:people, masters and men 
having subscribed to defray the cost of these 
handsome gifts. The Prince of Wales's chair 
was of oak, desigued in the Early English 
style, carved with the plame and initials of 
his Royal Highness, and very richly up- 


holstered. The Princess received a Queen | 


Avne’s lady's chair made of mahogany and 
inlaid with rare woods, and to each of these 

pieces of-furnitare silver plates, bearing 
inscriptions, were attached, 

Hes Mojesty, the ex-Empress Eugénie, 
while on « visit to the Imperial mausoleum at 
Obislehorst on the 3cd Nov. met with an 
evident, On alighting from the carriage she 
tell ‘heavily'to the ground, in consequeiice of 
the ttep Biving way. The ladies in waiting 
promptly came to Her Majesty’s assistance, and 
had her taken into the residence of the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Goddard, where ic was 
wcertained that she bad sustained ‘a slight 
injary, The Empress, who walked ‘with 
Gifivalty,; and appeared to be suffering:pain, 
then attended ‘service in the chapel, and ‘after- 
wards returned to the railway station, where 
the'was met by Earl Sydney, who had heard 
@ the cocurrence, and who gave her the aid 
othis arm whilst escorting her to the train, 


‘Txt marriage of Mr. Arthur H, Holtand- 
Hithert, of Manden, Watford, Herts, second 
wn of Sir Henry T. Holland, Bart., M.P., 
with Ellen, eldest daughter of Sir Wilfrid 
laweon, Baxt, M.P., was celebrated on the 
5th Now.,in the parish church of Aspatria, 
Onaiberland. ‘Nearly one hundred relatives 
td friends assembled at the wedding. The 
tride's'dress consisted of bodice and train of 
ivory ‘terry velvet, with tablier of brocaded 
terry, and fichu and raffles of old Brussels 
Point d’aiguille, Her veil was of the same 
costly fabric, and her wreath of nataral orange 

She wore a splendid diamond 

Pendant brooch, the gift of Sir He and 

lady Holland, ana her veil was fastened with 

Seed brooches and pins, presents from 
es, 


&r the recent celebration of the golden 
Welding 4.5 Prince Charles Authony of Hohen. 


his wife the Princess Josephine, 
the numerous presents were ranged on "tables 
tumd the -reveption ‘saloon. The “most 
Witective was a spray for a headdress of 
dt Y Wrought. gold. In the ovp of each 
= flowers was a diamond, and in one or 
of the leaves, in semblance of a dewdrop, 
St the extremity of the spray was a 
silver leaves and a flower. Some 
porcelain was among the gifts, and 
Service, with the united monogram 
Mrmounted by a golden crown. From a 
School was sent in a workbasket ; it was 
4 like a beehive, decorated all over in 
ton tborate way with cloth of brilliant 
» fastened on with china buttons of 
ro sizes; in front this pecnliar work 
tema eenneed as to form the Hohenzollern 
‘id very brilliant and effective it 
he Queen of Roumania composed a 
| ny oy poem” on the occasion of her 
Patenta’ golden wedding. 


be Alig 








STATISTICS. 


Cost or Martarsixc Tureze Lonpon 
Bawers,—~The ooat of lighting, cleansing, and 
repairing London Bridge for the past year 
was £1,267 ; Blackfriars Bridge, £1 292 ; South. 
watk Bridge, £2,467, including £624 for 
—w new channeling to approaches. —City 

ress. 

Vauuk or Hay ror Srocx.— Experiments 
have'besn made in this country as to the com- 
parative value of good hay for stock, with the 
result that it is estimated that 100 pounds of 
hay are equal to 275 pounds of green Indian 
corn, 400 pounds of greon clover, 442 pounds 
of rye straw, 360 poands of whett straw, 160 
pounds of oat straw, 180 pounds of barley 
straw, 153 pounds of pea straw, 200 pounds of 
buckwheat straw, 400 pounds of dried corn 
stalks, 175 pounds of raw potatoes, 504 pounds 
of turnips, 300 pounds of carrots, 54 pounds 
of rye, 46 pounds of wheat, 59 pounds of oats, 
45 pounds cf mixed peas and beans, 64 pounds 
of buckwheat, 57 pounds of Indian corn, 68 
pounds of acorns, 105 pounds of wheat bran, 
167 pounds of wheat, pea and oat chaff, 179 
pounds of mixed ryeand barley, 59 pouuds of 
linseed, and 330 pounds of mangel-wurzel, 





GEMS. 


A sympaTay withthe pains.and pleasures of 
others is the foundation of our social virtues, 


To live above our ‘station shows a proud 


; heart, and to live un@er it discovers a narrow 


soul, 

Houmirity, sweet as it may boas a trait of 
character, may degenerate into vice, if not 
upheld by self-respect, 

THERE area.good many real miseries in life 
that we cannot help smiling at, but they are 
the smiles that make wrinkles, but not 
dimples, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tanxcoutn Caxe.—Three eggs, one-half cup of 
butter, one cap of sweet milk, two caps of 
sugar, four cups of flour, one teaspoonfal of 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda; 
flavour with lemon. 


Tapioca Puppinc.—Sdak till quite soft one 
cup of tapioca; then boil in milk enough to 
make it like jelly, pevhaps fifteen minutes will 
suffice of steady boiling, constantly stirring ; 
salt when put toroak. Pour outin moulds, 
re eat with cream and sugar and currant 
jelly. 

GuvE, Pastz, on Mucrmace.—Lehner pnb- 
lishes the following formula for making a liquid 
paste or glue from starch andacid. Placsfive 
pounds.of potato starch in six pounds pf water, 
and add one.quarter pound of pure.nitric acid. 
Keep it in a warm place, stirring frequently 
for forty-eight.hours, Then boil the mixture 
untilit-forms.a thick andtranslucent substance. 
Dilute with water, if necessary, and filter 
through a thick cloth. At the same time 
another — is made from ‘sugar and gum 
arabic. Dissdive five pounds of gam arabic 
and one pound of sugar in five pounds of water, 
and atd one onncs of nitric atid and heat to 
boiliog. Then mix the above with the starch 
paste. The resultant paste is liquid, does not 
mould, snd dries on paper with a gloss. It is 
aseful for labela, wrappers, and fine book- 
binder’s use. Dry pocket glue is made from 
twelve parts of glue and five parts of sagar. 
The.glue is boiled until entirely dissolved, the 


sugar dissolved in the hot glue, andthe mass 
te ye until it hardens on cooling. The 
hard substance dissolves tapidly.in lukewarm 
‘water, 
| paper. 


‘and is an éxcellont glue for use on 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Onanacrer -is formed by habits, dabits ‘by 
repeated actions, end actions result from 
awakened feelings. If we would successfally 
build up character worthy of esteem, we must 
present motives to right action and stréngthen 
the tendencies to such action by securing con- 
tinuous repetition. Not by “perpetually re- 
iterating rules of coudact, insisting on one 
thing and denouncing another, not mainly by 
reasoning or explaining, or holding up con- 
fequences to view, bat by so operating ‘upon 
the emotions and desires as to strengthen the 
higher and weaken the lower, and by thus 
developing the germs -of moral principle 
which exists in every ‘heart, ‘are good -habits 
formed and good character established. 

Acz anp Evpioyuent.—It is'to be regretted 
that so wide a difference exists‘between the 
employments of early years and those of man- 

ood and womanhood. That-fifteen or twenty 
years of life should be spent:in learning with- 
cut doing, and the rest of it in doing without 
learning, cannot bes wise arrabgement. “The 
break-is too sudden. The youth, on leaving 
school or college, is at once plunged info a new 
world, reqtiriug qualities and abilities that 
have never hitherto been called forth ; and he 
finds it bard, if not impossible, to make his 
mental possessions available for practioal -use. 
If young people were accustomed todd more, 
and older ones ‘to learn mote, life would be 
happier and more suocessfol. In fadt, these 
two shonld never be ‘separated, bit avt‘and 
react with each other all: through life, 


Tue Oxtve Tree.—The olive is a tree Sf 
moderate size, and by no means beautiful, its 
foliage Dbefig sombre wud melancholy. The 
leaves-are oblong and glossy, the flowers graw 
in clustérs, erect at first, but drooping as: they 
mature, The fruit consists of a pericarp'con- 
‘taining a fixed ciland awibgle seed. Theoil 
pressed from this fruit‘turpasses ‘all other vile 
for alimentary purposes. The tree has cdn- 
sequently been cultivated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean from a very early period, The: 
olive was raised for its'oil-in‘the days of the 
‘patriarchs, and Gretoo and Rome foloweithe 
example, In América the tree Honrishes in 
California, where the Franciscan missionaries 
planted it and brought it to perfection. The 
oil, Which is gently pressed from the ripe fruit 
immediately ‘after it is gathered, is ‘called 
Virgin Oil, and is the most edteemed. ‘The 
Riviera, from Nice ‘to Genoa, has the credit of 
producing the finest Virgin Oil. That which 
is extracted by stronger pressure, or by theaid 
of heat, or from Olives that‘have fermented in 
heaps, furnishés the ordinary olive oil. “A ‘#till 
inferior kind is obtained by boiling the huske, 
but this is usd dilly for soap-making. As a 
relish for table, olives are gathered when. 
green and packed in ‘brine. 

Worxtne Woxen.—lt cannot be .gainsaid 
that under the existing order of things, every 
year agreater number of refined-and intelligent 
young women muét earn their livieg. Two 
concessions on their ‘part areequally nesessary 
to their material success and peace of mind. 
Ove is that they shall be willing tostep outside. 
the overcrowded ranks of teachers, ‘of whetever 
sort, of incOmpatént authors, aud deborative 
artists, of copyists, saleswomen or clerks, and 
courageously accept some voortion where there 
is sti'l-rdém, or fiad a new'place for themselves. 
The other is that they shal abandon the foolish 
notion that thay-can be happy Ovly in on’ Way 
or ander one set-of conditions, when there ate 
fitty other ways in which théy imay be happy, 
or at least atendfastardcheerfal. Undoubtedly, 
women who sét Out to earn their own living, 
downd etgo more annoyances and mortifications 
than men. They ate Hicre tensitive to slights 
and rebaifs. They are also unwilling to be 
identified with their work, ae men are identi- 
fred with theirs. If they Would congratulate 





instead % ity themselves that they hive to 
‘work, half of their fancied disaéd would 
vemigh ih thin‘sir. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E.—The indentures requtre a half-a-crown stamp. 

Nora.—The 3rd of November, 1872, fell on a Sunday. 

J. M. 8.—Write to the editor of the Shipping Gazette. 

Freckxies.—Clip them slightly every now and then, 
but be very careful not to cut them too close, 

F. C. D.—There is not very much to choose between 
them ; perhaps that of A. B. is the more distinct. 

A. W. V.—Give the young lady ew bracelet for 
a birthday present, or a nice fur muff. 

Lavra.—It is the lady’s privilege to name ‘the wed- 
ding-day. 

E. F.—The colour of the hatr tied with pink is bright 
brown ; tied with blue, fawn-colour. 

J. J. B.—Your friend is right; the last Reform Act 
was , Mr. Disraeli in 1867, and in the December 
of the 


year Mr. Gladstone came into power. 
Crrise.—If a lady or gentleman agree to correspond 
with each other when ae it is certainly the gentle- 


man’s part to take the ve. 

w: Cc. E—1. Very writing. 2. It is entirely 
within the lady's privilege to recognise the gentleman 
or not, as she pleases. 


Dorrre.—1. No. 2. “‘ The Mystery of Alandyke ” ended 
in No. 1102. 8. Keep them covered as much as ible 
and do as little work as you can. 4. Ex: e and 
plain living. 5. The style is good, but it is careless. 


L. M. N.—You do not state what kind of “‘ claimants” 
mean. There are lists of next-of-kin advertised 

‘or, and lists of unclaimed money in Chancery. 
™ G. R. T.—Inform your parents at once of the matter. 
Your mother will prove a sympatbising friend and 


counsellor, You are too young to form an ment 
of marriage. When you have graduated you will then 
still be plenty young enough. 


Lonety Lity.—1. We think he cannot care very much 
for you, or he would not act"in such a manner, Treat 


him to a little cool indifference, and go to parties with- 
out him. 2. Good handwriting, but too small to be in 
the fashion. 


Oxtve.—l. The words, we believe, have already been 
set to ee, a Lt wanes jong IE are = to be 
very ‘or strengthening the voice Balfe, the com- 
peak senemnmnenda acup of cold beef-tea taken in the 
morning. 


. 


ZentTH —All the articles you require can be obtained 
ofa scientific instrument maker. Go to a good 
one in your own town ; if he has not got what you want 
he will be able to get it foryou. We cannot give addresses 
in this page. 

Srrvco.ine Artist.—1. You had better find out who is 
the painter of the scenery at the nearest theatre to 
where you live, and put the case tohim. It is peculfar 
bsg and requires special study. 2. None whatever. 38. 

‘air. 


Pouzztep Dick.—An emigrant is one who migrates 
from a country ; an immigrant is one who migrates into 
acountry. For instance, a person leaving England for 
America would be said to emigrate from England, and 
to immigrate into America. 


Birt Esewezer Saam.—l. Kissing is not necessarily 
a sign of love. 2. The hair sent is of different shades 
of brown, that tied with yellow being the darkest, that 
with white the lightest, that with red medium. 3. We 
do not und you. 4. Very moderate writing. 5. 
A pink rose means modesty, 6, There is no meaning in 
dreams. 


Artist's Pvprit.—The colour known as raw umber is 
a kind of brown earth or ochre found in abundance on 
the island of Cyprus. It is known professionally as 
Turkey umber, anc ‘s soft, transparent, ‘and possesses 
very good drying properties owing to the presence of 
manganese in large quantities. 

O 8. N.—A crisis is a decisive point in any important 
affair or business ; but it is used more particularly in a 
political sense, to denote a certain conjuncture of affairs 
leading to some extraordinary change in the policy of 
institu of a country. The prase “ political crisis” 
admits of an almost endless variety of shades of m q 
= applicable to a change of administration or govern- 
ment; an insurrection or revolution, &c. In medicine, 
certain sym which announce a favourable or an 
unfavourable termination of a disease are called critical 
symptoms, and the per'od at which they exhibit them- 
selves the crisis of disease, 


L. T. R.—We know of no book that furnishes the par- 
ticular form of information you desire. We have only 
veg for the following list of principal countries and 
their capitals:—Argentine Revublic, Buenos Ayres; 
Austria-Hungsry, Vienna; Belgium, Brussels ; Bolivia, 
La Paz; Brazil, Rio Janeiro; Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa ; Ceylon, Colombo; Chili, Santiago; Chinese 
Empire, Pekin; Colombia, Bogota; Egypt, Cairo; 
enmark, Copenhagen ; Ecuador, Quito; France, Paris ; 

Germany, Berlin ; Great Britain and Ireland, London ; 
Greece, Athens ; India (British), Calcutta ; Italy, Rome; 
Japan, Yeddo; Mexico, Mexico; Morocco, Morocco; 
Nether! Gravenhage; Norway, Christiania; 
Paraguay, Asuncion; Persia, Teheran; Peru, Lima; 
Portu Lisbon ; Russisn Empire, St. Petersburg; 

Bucharest ; Servia, Belgrade; Siam, Bang- 

kok; Spain, Madrid ; Sweden, Stockholm ; Switzerland, 
ec; tna y A Constantinople; Uruguay, Monte- 
vidio; United States, Washington ; Venezuela, Caracas. 





NEXT 


——y 


WEEK, 


IN COLOURED WRAPPER, 
THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER (Price Tworenor), 


CoNTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL, ENTITLED 


> \Ay + 
Wee een, 
4@ This is one of the most attractive love stories ever penned. It abounds in romantic incidents, and the 
heroine is a charming creation, in whom an interest is excited at the outset, which is kept up unflaggingly 


to the last page. 





IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL FEATURES, AN ARTICLE WILL BE GIVEN ON 


CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS, 


AND 


The Opening Chapters of 


A NEW SERIAL TALE. 





*,* The CHRISTMAS NUMBER will form a seasonable opportunity for our subscribers to recommend 
the ‘LONDON READER” to all their friends. 





THAT BANGLE BRACELET. 


A hand so fair and dimpled, 
The very prettiest arm 
That nature could have given 


To work coquettish harm : 
But oh! that bangle bracelet— 


How much it mars the charm | 


A slender band of silver, 
acd, guaydengiing fren ie 
9 ed, ly t, 
Some little silver things, 
Engraved with men’s initials, 
And dates, and little rhymes. 


C. L, for Charlie Lawton, 
And—can I trust my eyes?— 


There's R. de V , that Frenchman— 


Some barber in disguise— 
And half-a-d zen others 
Her lovers adve: tise. 


T also gave a coin, 

My monogram it bore, 
Nor would I cavil at it 

If that were all she wore: 
But small is the distinction 

Among so many more, 


Ob, could I find a maiden 
Like some that poets sing, 
Who does not care for jewels, 


Save those that love may bring. 


For none but such a maiden 
Shall wear my mother’s ring. 


L, P. P.—They are second cousins. 


G. V. M. 


Eruet.—No, unless you have heard something affect- 


ing the personal honour of the gentleman. 


L. M. 8.—Dr. Tanner completed his fast of forty days 


on July 7, 1880. 


C. C.—To “dine with Mahomet” means to di 
similar to the classic phrase, *‘ To sup with Pluto,” 


A. A. B.—For picture frames, gauze veils are the best 


protection from flies. 


L. M.—If you refer to proud flesh, pulverise loaf 
su very fine, and apply it to the part affected. It 


will remove it without pain. 


F. F.—1. Asa rule, the initiative should always be 


taken by the gentleman. 


2. The gentleman 


ould 


tender his photograph first. 3. Any artist will explain 


how it is done. 


P. V.—1. Stale bread will sometimes remove dirt 


spots from books. 
India-rubber. 
should attempt the work you refer to. 


Use it as you would 


2. No one but an experience 


a piece of 
person 


D. D. T.—1. America was discovered by Columbus 


in 1492. At ten o’clock on the night of October 11 of 


that rt, Columbus was seated on the deck of his 


vessel, when he sawalight. He called to 
watchers near him, but onl: 


two of the 


one of them beheld it. 


None on board — that night. At two o'clock a.m. of 


Friday, Oct. 12, 


ter having been seventy-one days at 


sea, the vessel named the Pinta fired a gun, the signal 


forland, R 


Triano, a sailor of the Pinta, was the 


first who saw the new world ; but the reward offered by 


Spain was afterwards adju 
previously perceived the light. 


-. Gubus 


ed to2Columbus, for having 





W. G. T.—The famine in Ireland to which you refer 
occurred in 1847. It was a very severe one, and large sup- 
plies of food were sent from England and other countries, 


i We-3. pod the peaherten of various countries of 
e world. 2. You are too young to get married, 
especialy on a small salary. Remain single for some 
years longer. 

M. M. G.—Marble hearths can be cleaned with soda 
and whiting mixed. Rub the mixture on with a 
cloth. After two or thrée applications all stains will 
be removed. ‘ 


R. D. W. 8.—King Solomon belonged to the Semitic 
race, and was what is now denominated a white man, 
and not of the negro or black race, 


ARDENT Lover.—Be governed in this matter entirely 
by the wishes of the young lady. The church named 
would be a very proper place for the marriage ure: 
the circumstances, 


Liezie G —Our advice to you is to remain at home 
and obey your parents. Until you are twenty-one years 
of age you are subject to their control, and can 
brought back should you leave home. 


Bess M.—Let the young gentleman take the initis- 
tive. Do not enter into any sécret engagement, Itis 
a mistake todo so. Accept proper attentions from all 
your friends. Let the young man see that you can get 
along without him. 


Tom.—You should strive to get a position that wil 
enable you to marry the young lady. If you have no 
prospect of doing so you should not stand in the way 
of a better man. 


Prrate.—Do not marry until you can obtain the con- 
sent of the young lady’s parents. You are both young 
and had better wait until you are further advanced and 
your business somewhat established. If you are dis 
creet, you will win your bride with the good wishes ol 
her family. 


P. M. E.—It may be that the young lady referred to 
has changed her mind a second time, and now 
her hasty dismissal of you. As she has not 
the engagement ring, or the letters which you wrote to 
her, you have an opportunity of reopening correspol- 
dence with her, and ascertaining the state of her feel- 
ings towards you. 
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